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kK DINBURGH ORCHESTRAL FESTIVAL, 


1890. 


LAST APPEARANCE HERE OF HALLE'S BAND. 
(1) Fes. 13.—REID CONCERT (soth year). 
(2) Fes. 144.—CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. — 
(3) Fes. 15. AFTERNOON (AND FAREWELL) CONCERT, 

Artistes. 

Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Sofrano. 
Miss EDMONDS, Second Soprano, on 14th. 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Zeer, on 13th and 14th. 
MapameE NERUDA (Lavy HALtte), } fo/¢x, on 13th and 15th. 
Sir CHARLES HALLE, Pianoforte and Conductor. 


EDINBURGH CHORAL UNION on ugth. 
HYMN OF PRAISE and MiscELLANEOUS CONCERT. 


TicKETS—8s., 5S., 3S-, 28. 6d., and 2s.—and Programmes at Messrs. Woop & 
Co.’s, Messrs. PATERSON & Sons’, and Messrs. METHVEN & Simpson's. Tickets 
for the 14th and 1sth still obtainable. 





ENTERTAINMENT 
BY THE MEMBERS OF THE EDINBURGH 
PEN AND PENCIL CLUB. 
2ist, 220 FEBRUARY. 


WATERLOO HOTEL. 
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A PURE, FRACRANT, AND 
NON-CRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER, 
WHITENS THE 
-a|| TEETH, PREVENTS 
J] DECAY, AND GIVES 


THE| = DELIGHTFUL FRA. 
a | & 


AROWLAND & SONS 


I 
s 20, HATTON CARDEN. 
> 





GRANCE TO THE 
BREATH. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto, 
of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. 


Sold by Chemists, etc., 
2s. 9d. per Box. 
By Post for 3@. extra. 





TICKETS, ETC., PATERSON & SONS, GEORGE STREET. 





The LIST of APPLICATIONS will CLOSE on or before MONDAY, toth Fepruary 1890. 


ISSUE OF £200,000 44 PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK, 
OF WHICH £50,000 HAS ALREADY BEEN SUBSCRIBED. 
THE BALANCE OF £150,000 IS NOW OFFERED AT {102 PER CENT. 





Payable on Application, ° ° ° ° . ° ° : ‘ £2 per cent. 
On 15th May 1890 (or earlier, under deduction of discount at 4 per cent.), ; ‘ 100 4, 
Issue Price, : » , : ‘ ‘£502, 


Redeemable in the option of the Corporation at £105 per Cent. not earlier than 15th May 1910. 





THE REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 


SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £505,000; CAPITAL CALLED UP, £205,000; RESERVE FUND, £30,935. 





DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq., Accountant, Edinburgh, | The Hon. FRANCIS J. MONCREIFF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
Chairman, A. R. C. PITMAN, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 


JOHN M. CRABBIE, Esq., Merchant, Leith. NATHANIEL SPENS, Esq., C.A., Glasgow. 
JAMES D. LAWRIE, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. | JOHN WARRACK, Esgq., Shipowner, Leith. 
JOHN. M. M‘CANDLISH, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. | 
{ Messrs. TODS, MURRAY & JAMIESON, W.S., Edinburgh. 
> ( Messrs. LINKLATER, HACKWOOD, ADDISON & BROWN, London. 
{f The ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, London, and Branches. 
>| THE BRITISH LINEN COMPANY BANK, Edinburgh, London, and Branches, 
Auditors—Messrs. HOWDEN & MOLLESON, C.A., Edinburgh. Secretartes—Messrs. CHIENE & TAIT, C.A. 
Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Solicitors 


Bankers 





TRUSTEES FOR THE HOLDERS OF THIS DEBENTURE STOCK. 
GEORGE DALZIEL, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
GEORGE TODD CHIENE, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. versity of Edinburgh, 
Solicitors for the Trustees—Messrs. J. & F. ANDERSON, W.S., Edinburgh. 
Brokers—Messrs. TORRIE, BRODIE, & MACLAGAN, 13 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The issue of specially secured Debentures made by the Corporation in April 1889 was largely over-subscribed, and in consequence a number 


of applications could not be entertained. 


Since these Debentures were issued, the first Report of the Corporation for the year ending 31st August 1889 has been published, from 
which it appeared that the net Profits for the year amounted to £16,343, 14s. 7d., and were sufficient to admit of the Reserve Fund being credited 
with £5181, Is. 6d., and of the payment of a Dividend at the rate of 10 per Cent. on the Ordinary Shares, and a Dividend on the Founders’ Shares. 

Following on this Report, the Corporation resolved to issue 51,000 new Shares ata Premium. This having been successfully accomplished, 
and the Premium carried to the Reserve Fund, the amount at the Credit of that Fund has been increased to £30,935. In the Annual Report it 


is stated that the value of the Assets of the Corporation considerably exceeds the sum at which they appear in the Balance Sheet. 


The Directors now offer for subscription Debenture Stock to the amount of £200,000, based as a primary security on Investments which 
they have made for the Corporation. These investments will be transferred to the Trustees above named, in terms of a Trust-Deed which 
provides that the amount of such Investments, reckoned at their cost price as defrayed by the Corporation, shall always exceed by 25 per cent. 
the amount of the Debenture Stock issued by the Corporation under the said Trust-Deed. The Trustees may from time to time, as the Invest- 
ments held by them mature, or at the request of the Corporation, exchange the Investments originally assigned to them for others of equal amount, 
but always so that the amount of the investments held by them, reckoned at cost price, shall exceed the amount of the Debenture Stock issued 


by the margin of 25 per cent. 


Provision is made under the Trust-Deed for Yearly Valuations of the Investments being made by the Trustees, with the assistance of advisers 


to be selected by them. 
The Security, therefore, for the Debenture Stock is as follows :— 


First—-Special.—The vesting in Trustees for the holders of the Debenture Stock of Securities selected by THE RRALISATION AND DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, as deemed by the Directors safe and satisfactory, and which, reckoned at the cost price thereof 


paid by the Corporation, exceed by a margin of 25 per cent. the amount of the Debenture Stock issued. 


Second—General.—The obligation of THE REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, having a Subscribed 
Capital of £505,000, held by upwards of 600 Shareholders, of which £205,000 is at present called up, and a Reserve Fund amounting to 


£30,935. 


The Debenture Stock will be registered, and the Register of Transfers kept by the Corporation. Interest at 4) per cent. will accrue from 
15th May 1890, and will be payable on 15th May and 11th November yearly. The Stock may be redeemed in the option of the Corporation at 


£105 per cent. at any time not earlier than 15th May 1910, upon notice being given to the holders six months prior to the date of redemption, 
It is intended to apply for a quotation of this Debenture Stock upon the Stock Exchange. 


In any case in which no allotment of Stock is made, the whole amount paid upon application will be repaid to the applicants, and where 
the Stock allotted is less than the amount applied for, the surplus of the sum paid upon application will be imputed to account of the further sum 


remaining to be paid upon the Stock allotted. 


application to the Secretaries or to the Solicitors of the Corporation. 
EDINBURGH, 5th February 1890. 


atone cB 


HENRY GOUDY, Esq., LL.B., Professor of Civil Law in the Uni- 


Application may be made to the Secretaries on the Form annexed to the Prospectus, and copies of the Trust-Deed may be seen upon 
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NOTES 


Tue County Council elections were held all over Scot- 
land on Tuesday. In some parts of the country there was 
a good deal of indifference and apathy ; but in most places 
the electors showed how keen their interest was, and in 
some there was almost more than the excitement of a 
Parliamentary contest. In the mining districts the day 
was observed as a holiday, and wound up with a good deal 
of horseplay. The poll was a tolerably heavy one, though 
we should not have been surprised had it been larger. 
The results in most of the counties have been published. 
They must have been anxiously awaited by those who are 
responsible for the Local Government Bill ; and it is plea- 
sant to think that the Lord Advocate may now breathe 
freely again. 


For, indeed, the elections have gone much better than 
we ventured to hope. In almost every part of the country 
the mischief-makers and the agitators have met with a 
severe rebuff. In Nairn, where the malcontents insisted 
in fighting the battle on political grounds, they have been 
roundly beaten; and if Sutherland has gone solid for 
the Land League, Ross-shire has almost made up for that. 
In Lanarkshire the miners’ agents have been beaten and 
the coalmasters returned, in many cases by large majorities. 
In Dumfriesshire, where politics were also introduced, the 
right men have as a rule been returned. Kirkcudbright 
is less satisfactory, and Stirlingshire, by which Sir A. Orr- 
Ewing has been rejected, is worse still. But on the 
whole no sensible man can fail to be pleased with what 
happened on Tuesday. If some majorities are small, it 
should be remembered that the constituencies are not 
large. 





Tue bulk of the new councils will be composed of lairds 
and farmers, for the electors have been good enough to 
verify our prediction of a few weeks ago that they would 
prefer a landlord to a local tradesman. 
course,a good many lawyers and bank agents, more factors 
than might have been expected, plenty of shopkeepers, 
and, we regret to. note, a sprinkling of clergymen and 
Clergymen of the Established Church and 
teachers in board schools ought, we think, to have been 
disqualified for sitting by the Act: the efficient discharge 
of their official duties should leave them no time for 
county business. ‘To sum up, then, it is good to believe 
that matters will go on much in the old way; perhaps 
a little less smoothly and a little less economically. But 
there will be no rash and silly innovations, not very 
much jobbery, and no successful attempt to convert a 
useful public body with strictly limited and defined func- 
tions into a political caucus. 


There are, of 


schoolmasters. 


ar ANDREWS, N.B.—RUSACK’S MARINE 
HOTEL, THE LINKS. Parties boarded. Special terms to 
Golfers and Families. Reduced Winter Tariff after 1st October. 
W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manager. Telegrams—‘ Rusack,’ St. 
Andrews, N.B, 


VOL, Il. 


Lorp Rosesery has, in answer to a correspondent, ad- 
mitted his acquiescence in Mr. John Morley’s latest sug- 
gestion for the depletion of the House of Lords. In his 
Lordship’s opinion—and in the elegant diction of his 
Lordship’s secretary—‘ a peer ought to be given the choice 
of whether he wishes to enter the House of Lords or not, 
and that if he has not had the choice originally, he should 
have the option of whether he wishes to remain there or 
not.’ A politician with Radical doctrines on his lips and 
an earl’s coronet on his brow is, we all know, an irresis- 
tibly attractive personage to the many. Lord Rosebery’s 
most recent proposal for the degradation of the assembly 
to inclusion in which he is mainly indebted for his popu- 
larity will doubtless give new heart to his worshippers. 
The position of a Radical peer may be in some ways en- 
viable ; still it has its disadvantages. There is a well- 
known novel the hero whereof possesses a magic pelt. 
So long as he retains the talisman he is crowned with 
success—his every wish is fulfilled. But with the be- 
stowal of each benefit the pelt shrinks, and on its disap- 
pearance there ensues the destruction of its owner. Very 
similar is the position of your Radical peer. His popu- 
larity swells with each encroachment he makes—or pro- 
poses to make—on the privileges of his order. But with 
the destruction of the assembly from which he feels or 
feigns an ambition to ascend to what has been hitherto 
spoken of as the Lower House there will vanish his ascen- 
dancy over the mob, whose detestation of the House of 
Lords is only equalled by their veneration for a Lordship. 





Ir has been persistently rumoured that the Bank of 
England is already printing one-pound notes, and that 
the South Briton will at length enjoy the convenience 
long since granted to Scottish and Irish. The rumour is 
almost certainly wrong: at least in the most important 
particular. A time will come, no doubt ; but currency 
changes are always very slow in passing from the stage of 
the reasonable to the actual, and Mr. Goschen knows too 
well the practical difficulties involved to move without due 
‘aution. The issue of one-pound notes in England pre- 
supposes a reconsideration of the whole banking system as 
established by the Act of 1844. Bythat Act the various banks 
having at the time the right of issuing notes were allowed 
to retain power to issue a certain maximum. In very few 
cases has this maximum been actually maintained, chiefly 
because the lowest denomination of note was five pounds. 
As the cheque system grew notes of five pounds and up- 
wards became of less and less importance. But if one- 
pound notes are authorised they will probably circulate 
in large numbers, and the question is whether or not the 
Government will surrender any part of the gain to the old 
banks. If not, the whole system of note issues must be 


reconstructed. 





ASES FOR BINDING VOLS. I. AND Il. OF 
The Scots Observer may be had from the Publisher. Price 
2s. 3d., or Post Free, 2s. 6d. Bound Volumes may also be had, 
price 17s. each. 
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Tue question of the possible gain from the issue of one- 
pound notes is really fundamental. The real force which 
has pushed this reform to the front is the necessity of 
withdrawing the light gold coinage. As the law stands, 
the last holder of a coin below full value is certainly liable 
for the deficiency in weight, as he would find to his cost 
if he presented it to the Bank of England or the Inland 
Revenue. Technically he is even liable to be punished for 
receiving coin below the standard. But custom breaks 
law even in these days, and it is recognised on all sides 
that the State must bear the loss incident on a re-coinage. 
The one-pound note is the most natural and obvious ex- 
pedient for meeting this abnormal expenditure. It is not 
at all improbabie that Mr. Goschen will again deal as 
adroitly and pieasantly with the bankers on this occasion 
as at the time of the Debt Conversion. He will relieve 
the banks of their light gold—and they have very large 
accumulations—for a consideration. This consideration 
will be the surrender or partial surrender by the English 
banks of the powers of issue. But we are still an united 
kingdom ; and if the State is to assume the direction of 
note issues in England, what about Scotland and Ireland ? 





Knowinc what we know regarding the character of 
Irish immigrants in the towns of England and Scotland, 
and considering what we have heard and read of Irish 
citizens of the United States, it is disconcerting to be told 
by Sir W. C. F. Robinson that in the Australian colonies 
‘no one denies that the Irish make excellent citizens. 
They are steady, thrifty, contented, and intelligently inter- 
ested in public affairs.’ Sir W. C. F. Robinson puts forward 
no reason for this unusually optimistic view of the Irish in 
Australia—or anywhere. We are therefore bound to in- 
quire whether he is in a position to know anything much 
about the matter. Sir W. C. F. Robinson, we believe, has 
nothing to do with the old colonies of Australia, where the 
Irish most do congregate : he is from the small and sparsely 
peopled region once called Swan River, now known as 
West Australia, and he is in this country to confer with 
Lord Knutsford concerning a proposal for an exceedingly 
Irish kind of Home Rule for that colony. Moreover, a 
correspondent of The St. James’s Gazette shows by figures 
from the Victorian Year-Book that Sir W. C. F. Robinson 
is either ill-informed or resolved to speak Irishmen fair for 
private and colonial ends. Under the heading ‘ Law and 
Crime,’ the Victorian Year-Book sets forth that the Irish 
population supplied in one year 123 per cent. more than 
its due share of criminals, and that while of persons put 
in prison 12-27 per 10,000 of population were Protestants, 
28 per cent. were Roman Catholics ! 





Tue Lisbon geographers appeared a few days ago before 
the King with ‘asolemn and patriotic protest’ against the 
‘ strange violence’ offered to Portuguese rights in Africa ; 
and took credit to themselves and their country because 
the fruit of the last fifteen years had been ‘a remodelling 
of the Portuguese colonial policy’ in the ‘interests of the 
economy of the nation.’ Alas for Lusitanian rhetoric! At 
every point it breaks its shins over the hard facts, Portu- 
guese colonisation during these fifteen years, and especi- 
ally during the last ten of them, has been a costly and 
disastrous failure. Published figures from their own 
official accounts show that a small surplus of colonial 
revenue with which the decade began has been converted 
into a heavy and annually increasing deficit. Income has 
remained relatively stationary, while expenditure has 
nearly doubled, and for the year 1887-88 was a matter 
of 30 per cent. higher than the other. The case of 
Mozambique is the worst. Its administration costs nearly 
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twice as much as it brings in, although trade is burdened 
withall the taxation it can bear, and more. To quote Consul] 
O'Neill, ‘ the revenue of this vast province is not double 
that of the rock fortress of Gibraltar, and is only a third 
that of the island of Malta, and not one-tenth part that of 
the neighbouring small British colony of Natal.’ This jg 
the sober prose of the ‘ glorious colonising mission of Por. 
tugal’ and its beneficent results to ‘ the interests of the 
economy of the nation.’ 


Tue ‘ Portuguese boycott’ has so far achieved two re- 
sults. It has made the boycotters look foolish, and has 
done them injury in credit and business. We hear of a 
Lisbon crowd wrecking a circus because the organiser of 
a ‘ patriotic pantomime, in an effort at once to please and 
to be historically accurate, had placed the Portuguese flag 
in the hands of a clown. Our amiable allies have been 
dismissing English employees, cancelling English contracts, 
and refusing admission to their places of amusement to Eng- 
lish visitors and residents of English extraction ; it is even 
alleged that they have insulted Englishwomen in the 
streets, in order to ‘ put themselves right in the eyes of 
Europe.’ The pity is, they have plenty of leisure to indulge 
in these diversions. Business has deserted the quays of 
Lisbon and Oporto. The sitters at the receipt of custom 
—Portugal’s historical attitude for centuries—have got 
no work to do, Custom-house and mercantile clerks are 
coming over in shoals to London in search of work, and be- 
sieging the doors of the Portuguese Embassy. Our angry 
customers are finding the game of boycott not worth the 
candle. Their snarling and kicking only bring home to 
them the fact that British credit—in the diplomatic and 
in the commercial sense—stands miles beyond their reach. 





Mr. Stantey has been very communicative to The 
Times’ correspondent at Cairo on the subject of the 
character and disposition of General Gordon and of Emin 
Pasha. He has a high admiration and even affection for 
the memory of the one and for the person of the other 
African hero. At the same time the traits and incidents 
he relates concerning them are not of a kind to strengthen 
the public worship. ‘ Full of a hundred contradictions, but a 
just man and pious,’ is his verdict on Gordon. Then he goes 
on to tell stories which put Gordon's contradictions and 
even his piety in an unpleasant light, and leave little room 
for his justice. Mr. Stanley, with all his appreciation of 
Gordon’s great qualities, evidently agrees with the hero 
of Khartoum in thinking that he was ‘ incorrigible.’ Emin 
is another Gordon, only more so. In the goodness and 
gentleness of his heart he let all his ‘dear good’ scoun- 
drels fool and deceive him. ‘Gordon would have hanged 
the rebels first, and have felt needlessly contrite after- 
wards. In their degrees they were not the men for 
Central Africa ; or at least, in their degrees they were 
different from their critic. 





Tue trade of the port of London, if it is not actually 


damaged, is very seriously threatened: that is the chief 


reflection of the week after considering the news of the 
docks and the strikes at the wharves. Mr. Norwood 
showed a depressed meeting of shareholders by figures 


which there was no gainsaying that during the latter half 


of last year the amount of tonnage dealt with in all the 


docks was much less than in the corresponding half of 


1888, whereas increased trade and shipping activity 
ought to have made it more. For this in very great mea- 
sure the dock strike is responsible. But in considerable 
and ever increasing, measure there is also responsible the 
insecurity of the ‘ settlement’ which has settled nothing 
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put a higher rate of wages. Weekly, almost daily, as Mr. 
Norwood complained, there have been difficulties with the 
victorious dockers, either because they would not work with 
‘blacklegs,’ or because they would not load a van driven by 
a carman who was not a unionist, or what not. The fact is, 
the men who have discovered the power of strikes are like 
a boy with a new knife: they are whipping their weapon 
out on every possible occasion, and not only threatening to 
use it, but using it. Even their stoutest champions are 
admitting that. The Pall Mall Gazette declares that 
‘chronic strikes must tell in the long-run’ in driving 
trade away and in leaving the docker worse off than he 
was before he struck ; and Mr. Sydney Buxton, at Poplar, 
spoke to the same effect, though his warning might have 
been more clearly and manfully sounded. There can be 
no doubt that with dock disturbances and increased dues 
trade is leaving the port of London ; it therefore behoves 
both masters and men to consider intelligently and with- 
out prejudice what is to be done to arrest its withdrawal, 
for once the tide of trade sets away from any place it takes 
a generation or two to turn it back. 


Asovr the strike which continues at Hay’s Wharf for 
payment for meal-times the most notable facts are the 
appearance on the scene of the stormy petrel of strikes 
John Burns, and the forming of a combination of wharf- 
ingers and others to resist the demands of the men. Mr. 
John Burns signalised his appearance by threatening 
the police and by telling a lie. His denunciation of the 
action of the police was shrewd tactics from his point 
of view, for he knew that the dock strike of last year 
would not have succeeded but for the inactivity of the 
police ; but his lie was foolish and ignorant. He declared 
that all the wharves on the river but Hay’s had yielded 
the point of payment for meal-times, when it was notorious 
that very few, if any, wharves had. His declaration was 
publicly stultified next day by the strike of the men at 
Brooke’s Wharf. In itself a small matter, this is signifi- 
cant of the reckless misrepresentation to which the strike 
leaders have recourse to inspire their dupes with hope and 
to compass their own ends. Denunciation and misrepre- 
sentation, however, seem little likely to serve their turn 
this time, for public opinion is against them, and the ex- 
asperated employers have learned their enemies’ lesson of 
combination. 


We should have preferred to refrain from recording the 
departure of Miss Fowler for Molokai but for one circum- 
stance ; in effect while people babbled we thought fit to 
hold our tongue. The noise is over now though, and it is 
well to offer some remarks. That lady has gone out not as 
‘Father Damien's successor ’—(to say that is to talk non- 
sense)—-but as a nurse for the leper colony. Whether she 
was called upon to do so, whether she was justified in 
doing so, are matters which it was solely for herself to 
consider and determine, and which it is no business of 
ours to discuss. We do not deny that she has done an 
unselfish—possibly a noble—action ; but we must protest 
in the strongest terms against the stream of greasy adu- 
lation which a section of the press has poured upon Miss 
Fowler's head. Even in quarters from which better things 
might have been hoped the most exaggerated, over- 
strained, and preposterous language has been employed to 
do ‘ Sister Rose Gertrude’ honour. She has been equalled 
to the noblest saints of the Church, and named in the 
same breath with great English heroes. When shall we 
have an end of this nauseating cant? When will men 
come to see that loud advertisement is but a feeble aid 
to the growth of piety and the practice of virtue ? 
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Tue case of Parnell v. Walter collapsed somewhat sud- 
denly last Monday. The terms were £5000 damages and 
taxed costs. he Times people, though the mistake they 
made in trusting Pigott was huge, yet did all they could 
to repair their initial fault. They fairly apologised when- 
ever they were convinced they were deceived, and their 
payment into Court was another admission of liability. 
That they nominally fixed the damages at 40s. was merely 
in accordance with technical custom, and only meant that 
they left the assessment to the jury. Mr. Parnell claimed 
£100,000, but it is not likely that he would have gota 
verdict for even the £5000 he obtained by the settle- 
ment : his extraordinary and inexplicable patience for so 
long under the accusation must have told heavily against 
him. Yet if his object was to ‘show up’ the other side 
and not to fill his pockets, why did he settle at all? This 
is a question which, according to that candid friend The 
Pall Mall Gazette, his allies have been asking, and they 
seem to find considerable doubt in answering it to their 
satisfaction. 





An issue of £200,000 Debenture Stock, to bear interest 
at the rate of 44 per cent. has been made by the directors 
of the Realisation and Debenture Corporation of Scotland 
(Limited). Of the stock, £50,000 has already been sub- 
scribed, and the balance £150,000 is offered at £102 per 
cent. The directors present the investments hitherto 
made for the Corporation as security for the stock, and 
the amount paid for these investments must exceed by a 
margin of 25 per cent. the total of the stock issued. 
There is the further security of the obligation of the Cor- 
poration, which has an uncalled capital of £300,000, and a 
reserve fund amounting to £30,935. In the report of the 
Home and Colonial Assets and Debenture Corporation 
(Ld.) it is stated that the directors have decided to give 
the existing shareholders the option of taking up the un- 
allotted balance of the first issue of*25,000 ordinary shares. 
The net profits last year amounted to £4615, 1s., and out 
of this sum is to be paid a dividend of 7 per cent., with a 
bonus of 3 per cent., a small balance being carried to the 
profit and loss account. 


Mr. Justice Manisry, though neither a great man 
nor a great lawyer, was careful, acute, sensible, and hard 
working. He was in the law all his life so to speak. He 
was many years a solicitor before his call to the bar, so 
that he was intimately acquainted with both branches of 
his profession. He was little known outside of the courts, 
but inside he had a high reputation for the transparent 
sincerity of his efforts to see exact justice meted out in 
every case that came before him. ‘The week’s obituary 
also includes the names of Louis Philippe’s son the Duc 
de Montpensier, hero of a notorious duel and of M. 
Guizot’s Spanish marriage scheme ; and of Vice-Admiral 
Benton von Donop,.a gallant and distinguished naval officer 
who half-a-century ago in the Friendly Islands upheld the 
honour of Britain, and deserved well of his country. 
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WHY? 

ARLIAMENT being about to meet for what will 
Pp almost certainly be a busy, noisy, eventful 
session, it is a matter of common remark that the 
weaker party is by far the more animated and hopeful. 
It is not that the Gladstonians, utterly routed and 
put to shame three years ago, have since regained 
strength and confidence bya steady process of recovery. 
That is often the way with beaten parties, but in this 
case it is not so. Only a little while since the Glad- 
stonians were as down-hearted as ever they were: as 
downhearted as and even duller than a year before. 
Now they are preparing for the next Parliamentary 
fight with a brisk and lively confidence which we may 
not be able to account for (that we shall see about 
presently), but which is plainly unaffected and distinctly 
impressive. It is the theme of half the leader-writing 
on the opening of Parliament and half the gossip in 
political coteries. 

What is it that inspires this frisky hopefulness ? 
Has Home Rule doctrine become more flourishing in 
any of the three kingdoms? Even in Ireland itself 
there is no sign of real change. Has Mr Gladstone 
recovered any portion of his lost authority, or have 
any of his colleagues become more dear? No. The 
Gladstonian ‘ magnetism, the ‘ glamour’ with which 
our Grand Old Amateur worked such melancholy won- 
ders of old, has been oozing out of him ever since 1885, 
when an inordinate vanity betrayed him into laying 
bare some of the worst infirmities of a vigorous but not 
a noble mind. His colleagues have said nothing, done 
nothing, to lift him by a single degree in public estima- 
tion. Has the Government exposed itself at any point 
to damaging attack from the Opposition? At no 
point—from the Opposition. Have its methods of paci- 
fication for Ireland—if that is the main question— 
failed > It cannot be said nor even pretended that they 
have. Does any one complain of its domestic legislation 
out of Ireland? No Liberal can do so, and no Radical 
either. Foreign affairs? When the Gladstonians were 
at their lowest point of depression only a negative 
praise could be given to the Foreign Office ; since they 
have become jubilant, positive approval has been wrung 
from the Gladstonians themselves. Has the Govern- 
ment no good stroke of business to boast of ? Look at 
the Conversion Scheme. Has it been unlucky? Wit- 
ness the revival of trade and the plethora of revenue. 
Similar questions might be asked—half-a-dozen, per- 
haps ; and similar replies would have to be returned to 
each. ‘Then why do the heathen rage with joyful ex- 
pectation ? and how is it that we who observe their 
antics are visited by occasional doubts as to whether 
they imagine a vain thing in fancying their miseries are 
on the mend 

The explanation is that while the past action of the 
Government leaves the Opposition nothing to ‘ go for, 
it has not satisfied many of the sturdier Ministerialists ; 
and that now the Gladstonians hear of legislative pro- 
jects offensive to Conservatism, offensive more particu- 
larly to the pride of principle in Conservatism, which 
yet they will be able to attack. Of course the Radicals 


could not oppose a measure like the Local Government 
Bill—to them a sweet boon, since it opened the door to 
a variety of revolutionary projects and provided for 
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the ‘ capture ° of a dozen seats in London, the strong. 
hold of anti-Radicalism. This they could approve, even 
though it was brought about by the influence of the 
Liberal Unionists over the Cabinet, and though the 
Liberal Unionists are peculiarly detestable to every 
true Gladstonian. But unless we are all in a mistake, the 
Government has now been led by the same influence into 
deeper waters, where no Conservative with convictions 
can willingly follow it, and where it can be attacked by 
its natural enemies. We who are gentle ; who will not 
look with scorn on ‘ compromise’ even when compromise 
is surrender for nothing but present peace ; who will 
not harshly insist on the maintenance of principle even 
in essentials—who feel, indeed, that principle, like 
everything else in this imperfect world, has its price— 
we Conservatives about town so to speak will know how 
to submit to whatever free education or free break- 
fast projects may be resolved upon by our leaders, and 
to sanction half the crime which Mr. Gladstone com- 
mitted when he proposed that millions should be spent 
at the risk of the Treasury on farms for Irish tenants 
because Irish tenants are so turbulent. We shall say 
‘We do not like it, but que voulex-vous ?’ and then for 
ever after hold our peace. This if we are private per- 
sons, with no larger audience than assembles at a dinner- 
table or in a club smoking-room. If we are The Times 
we shall protest at greater length, saying: ‘It is not 
disguised that any land purchase on a large scale is a 
departure from economical principles ; but "—and then, 
without adding that it is an adoption of Gladstonian 
principles once thought horrible, we shall add that the 
peculiar circumstances of the time reconcile us—how- 
ever unwilling—to the change. And so as to free edu- 
ration and the rest of it. 

But there are a large number of Conservatives whose 
minds are more hardened. Incapable of softness and 
suspecting flexibility as a kind of weakness (which in- 
deed it sometimes is), they refuse to sanction the 
adoption of Radical-Socialist schemes for the sake of 
passing expediency. Solicitous to avoid offending the 
amiable, we shall not say—or we shall not say just 
now—whether we agree with the malcontents or not. 
Enough to note that they are numerous ; that they are 
amongst the stoutest Conservatives in the kingdom ; 
that they have already become fretful under the too 
great dominance of Liberal Unionists, eager above all 
to prove the Government Radical enough for anything ; 
and that by these Conservatives the proposed legisla- 
tion will be strongly opposed. No doubt their excuse 
for opposing it will be that loyalty to principle is their 
first duty ; but that is neither here nor there. Oppose 
it they will; and they have their hands full of excellent 
argument of the practical kind, though not of the poeti- 
‘al, perhaps. For totally different reasons the Glad- 
stonians can oppose it too. Any such measure as the Free 
Education Bill as roughly sketched out for us, any such 
twenty-million vote for those poor farmers who have 
had the gumption to ‘ agitate, can be resisted on Glad- 
stonian lines with a great deal of force and plausibility: 
quite enough for them at any rate. Put these two 
facts together, and we may understand why the Opposi- 
tion have plucked up heart, their sorrow departing 
from them. Looking up from the very depths of gloom, 
they behold a grand provision of advantage—by them- 
selves uncompassable—in the Ministerial measures of 
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the session. They see the very questions raised on 
which they can expatiate with the utmost benefit to 
themselves, not only at the moment but at the general 
election. They view delightful prospects of charging 
into the confusions of the Ministerial ranks — con- 
fusions all the more precious to contemplate because 
their origin can be traced to Liberal Unionists—of mak- 
ing a rout of them. They will not do that, perhaps ; 
it is not likely. But to disorder a foe is the next best 
thing to defeating him; and the Gladstonians promise 
themselves that it shall go hard if they do not better 
the confusions which the Government has provided for 
its own following: at the same time, of course, gaining 
applause for themselves and firing the spirits of their 
party. 

Need we wonder, then, that the Gladstonians are 
gay ? And why, why, why is it that we, the Conserva- 
tive rank and file, have to mourn the extreme deficiency 
of generalship—almost amounting to the other thing, 
indeed — which our leaders have exhibited on this 
occasion? It is too various a question to enter 
upon now ; but one thing may be said, perhaps, and 
it is this: our leaders know too little of this rank 
and file. They live too much aloft. They cling too 
much, and by far too much, to the terrestrial idea 
that party belongs to the proprietorial order of 
things. Moreover, and not to go any further into the 
matter at present, the Conservative press is too fully 
imbued with a sentiment which is personal loyalty at 
birth, but which becomes educated into something that 
lacks the noble qualities of loyalty. However, the 
Conservative press has been speaking out a little this 
time. More, a murmur has gone up from the general 
mass of Conservatism which its leaders cannot fail to 
hear, and possibly may heed. The Government legis- 
lation of the year is not yet actually proclaimed ; there 
is time to modify it. 





LO! THE POOR INDIAN. 


\ R. BRADLAUGH has ¢ assisted’ at a meeting of 

the Indian National Congress, and Sir William 
Wedderburn, the President, is reported to have ob- 
served that the name thereof ‘is becoming a household 
word in England.” Of these phenomena it need only 
be remarked that Mr. Bradlaugh the Member for India 
is likely to be less notorious than Mr. Bradlaugh the 
Member for Professional Atheism, and that, as Sir 
William Wedderburn has shown, not India’s coral 
strand is exempt from what has been called ‘ the na- 
tional quality of Bleat.’ What is far more to the pur- 
pose is that Mr. Rudyard Kipling has been moved, he 
also, to discuss the Indian National Congress, and that 
he treats it with a gusto, an insight into essentials, 
above all a daring, that go far to make his contribution 
to the current Fortnightly the mark of a new depar- 
ture in journalism. He-speaks as an old Rajput, an 
Indian Muslim, one of a fighting race, a man (to 
begin with !), and a man with a habit of horses and 
the sword and that immense contempt for them that 
do naught but gabble that only a man—(to begin 
with !\—who aspires to the possession of horses and a 
sword can entertain. As we know, Mr. Kipling can 
write ; as we know, too, he is of all the younger men 
still anxious to keep Britain great the one who, being 
VOL. 11, 
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most conscious of the greater destiny, rejoices most 
in the greater courage. But, for all that, his treat- 
ment of Britain and the Indian National Congress is 
bold enough to be amazing. Here is journalism which 
is scarce to be distinguished from literature ; journal- 
ism burning with passion, informed with drama, almost 
too completely armoured in style. Here is the master 
quality of courage—the courage that comes of a con- 
viction that while it is perfectly true that we are here 
to-day and gone to-morrow it is also perfectly true 
that we have our part in the work of the world, that 
we are Time’s agents and the tools of Destiny, and 
that they who seek to put us off our task are enemies 
of the race. 

‘I answer, by God, the Fashioner of Hearts,’ says 
Shafiz Ullah Khan—writing ‘from that place which 
they call the Northbrook Club in the town of London, 
under the shadow of the Empress’—‘ hast thou for- 
gotten when the order came across the seas that rotted 
out the armies of the English with us so that soldiers 
fell sick by the hundred where but ten had sickened 
before?” That order, we remember, was the work of 
Mmes. Stansfeld et Cie., and ‘that order was the 
work of some twenty of the men and some fifty of the 
barren women.’ The fact is ‘the fools sit among the 
six hundred, and the women sway their counsels’; and 
says Shafiz Ullah, ‘I have seen three or four of them, male 
and female, and they triumph openly in the name of 
their God because three regiments of the white troops 
are not.’ And says he, ‘ if they tear their own flesh and 
blood ere their madness be at its height, what,’ he 
asks, ‘ will they do when the moon is full?’ One thing 
he knows, and that is that the Viceroy is but the 
shadow of the Empress; that the Empress being naught, 
the Viceroy is but the shadow of naught; that for a 
man of his hands to appeal to the Empress, much less 
the Viceroy, were waste of time, energy, and dignity ; 
and that the wise thing for such an one to do is to pay 
his court to them that ‘have power over India, the 
mules and the barren women that listen with approval 
to ‘the boys from Bengal, hill asses with an Eastern 
bray,’ the creatures who, being ‘attired in English 
clothes,’ having the trick of ‘forswearing the paths of 
their fathers for gain, and therewith the soul to 
‘spread rumour and debate against the Government,’ 
are for these and other qualities ‘ very dear to certain 
of the mules and the barren women,’ and, these aiding, 
to certain of the Six Hundred. The old ruffian has 
nothing much against the English : they took him and 
his people by the sword; and having defeated and 
mastered them, they let them go. But he wants them 
out of India; and he wants them out of India for no 
other reason than that he and his may have leave to 
descend upon the boys from Bengal, and grind them 
and their ‘tunbellied gods’ in a mill of misery that 
has been stopped from working ever since we English 
laid hands upon the Peninsula, and began insisting that 
right and wrong are incompatibles, and where the one 
is there the other must not be. That is the burden of 
his song. We Muslims, we men of horse and sword, 
are the true masters of the land. At home the Eng- 
lishman is worse than nothing, being the jumping- 
jack of mules and talking women. Wherefore, let us 
encourage the Bengalee, even the knave, the septic 
influence. He will work for us, though he knows it 
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not; and when the Englishman has been properly 
besotted, (by his means) by his breed of mules and 
barren women, then will come the turn of us—us the 
swordsmen and the riders—and ‘the Musalman will 
deal with the Hindoo.’ With the white steel and the 
red fire, the hatred of race for race, the fury of faith 
against faith, the ruthless zealotry of the man of action 
opposed to the craven futility of the man of service. 
Thus and not otherwise will Shafiz and his riders work 
out their redemption ; thus and not otherwise shall the 
mules and their women be justified before men. 

That is the reason why he counsels his friend Khazi 
Jamal-ud-Din, a minister much honoured, to encourage 
the delusion that they twain are one in heart with the 
sons of grain bags and bottle-sellers and curriers from 
Bengal. These brutes have earwigged, he says, the 
mules and the influential women; wherefore, cattle 
as they are, let us make the best of them, let them have 
rope.and rope enough at the Congress ; for the more 
rope we give them the stronger the mules will kick 
in London here, the louder their females will raise 
their voices, the greater will be the effect upon the Six 
Hundred who ‘ speak at random’ each for himself and 
his bale of low-born.. That is what, says Shafiz 
Ullah, has got to happen, unless this people is depleted 
by a war, in which case all the mules and their com- 
panions will be swept into the pit of nothingness, and 
there will be nought on view but the Briton in a rage, 
the Briton with the old, brave fighting instinct up at 
arms in him, the Briton that fought and won at Mal- 
plaquet and Plassy and Waterloo. Of that Briton 
Shafiz Ullah has a most Christian-like fear. True it 
is that ‘ he speaks disrespectfullv’ of the Empress and 
her children in the streets, that ‘ there is a green sick- 
ness’ upon him and his policy, that he ‘despises the 
sword and believes that the tongue and the pen sway 
all, that what with mules and superfluous women he is 
no longer a master of men. It is also true that in the 
coming conflict Shafiz Ullah will make a point of 
respecting both ‘the life of the Englishmen and the 
honour of their women, for unless he did ‘ six times 
the Six Hundred would not hold those who remain 
from making the land swim.” Mr. Kipling is a pessi- 
mist, but he flings us that bone at any rate. And while 
that bone is possible, hope and belief and the British 
habit are possible too. 





PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION. 


HE Government will greatly disappoint their sup- 
porters in Scotland if they do not introduce this 
session a measure dealing with the reform of Private Bill 
Legislation. Failure to do so will{supply the advo- 
cates of disintegration with a real argument. The 
only opposition to the desired reform comes from cer- 
tain powerful interests which are concentrated in the 
metropolis ; and if the Imperial Parliament shows itself 
unable to make the interests of Scotland paramount 
over the parochial selfishness of London parliamentary 
lawyers and railway agents it will be difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the interests of Scotland would be 
better looked after at home. And the bill must not 
be a mere ‘ feeler, as there is reason for supposing last 
year’s ‘ Private Bill Procedure (Scotland) Bill’ to have 
been : it must be passed into law. That measure in- 
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deed bore traces only too conspicuous of pressure brought 
to bear upon its framers by those interested in the per. 
manence of the present cumbrous and wasteful system, 
Railway measures were practically excluded from its 
scope, and there was at least one hole in it big enough 
to let almost any other kind of private bill find its 
way, as now, to London. These mistakes must not 
be repeated : railway bills which affect Scotland, and 
are to be spoken to mainly by Scottish witnesses, must 
be inquired into in Scotland as near as possible to the 
locality, and no considerations affecting the novelty or 
magnitude of the measure must be allowed to prevail— 
as in last year’s bill they were allowed—in favour of re- 
taining London as the locus of a really Scottish inquiry, 
What has already been done by a recent statute in the 
case of proceedings before the Railway Commissioners 
must now be done in the case of inquiries on private 
bills and provisional orders. The Government have 
little to lose and a great deal to gain by passing a really 
satisfactory measure on the lines indicated. 

There is only one serious difficulty about the bill, and 
that one relates to the constitution of the commission 
which is to make the necessary inquiries and to report 
to Parliament thereon. There is no doubt some risk that 
if the Government does the right thing in this parti- 
cular it will not satisfy Mr. Peter Esslemont, M.P., and 
those who swear by him and the likes of him. It may 
be very difficult to find out what the Peter Esslemonts 
really want in the shape of a commission, for they 
never get beyond vague generalities about ‘ popular 
representation.” What is certain is that unless the 
commission is so composed as to be above the sus- 
picion of partiality and to command the respect of 
Parliament the remedy would be worse than the disease, 
And it is also certain that a commission in any way 
tainted with ‘ popular representation ’ would not satisfy 
these requirements. On the other hand it rather ap- 
pears that to give the appointment of the commission 
to the Lord President and the judges of the Court of 
Session, as was done in the Lord Advocate’s proposed 


and places the responsibility of selection on wrong shoul- 
ders. ‘The proposal in the late Mr. Craig Sellar’s bill 
was a more sensible one, namely, to constitute a com- 
mission consisting of the Chairman of Committees of 
the House of Lords, the Chairman of Ways and Means 
in the House of Commons, a judge of the Supreme 
Court, and a commissioner appointed by the Crown. 
Any one or more of these commissioners might hear 
the bill according as might be found convenient or 
necessary, and assistant commissioners could be tem- 
porarily appointed where it was found advisable so to 
do. It has also been proposed to utilise the existing 
Railway Commission for the purpose of private bill 
procedure ; but on the whole Mr. Craig Sellar’s scheme 
seems the most satisfactory yet proposed. 

Again, it is not unlikely that the devoted band of 
Scottish Home Rulers will join their forces with the 
English railways and the parliamentary lawyers in op- 
posing this necessary reform. ‘The Government is not 
likely to be moved by the threats of Scottish Home 
Rulers, but it is one more piece of evidence of its 
ignorance of affairs that it should be found opposing so 
salutary achange. So little does it understand what Scot- 
tish Home Rule means that it does not perceive that if a 
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Scottish Parliament was sitting in Edinburgh to-day the 
question of private bill legislation would be just as press- 
ing as ever. Do the Charles Waddys imagine that the 
Peter Esslemonts would rest content while Aberdeen 
rivate bills were being heard in Edinburgh ? or is it 
to be supposed that the English railways would acqui- 
esce in a tribunal which might any day consist of 
Messrs. Esslemont, Waddy, and A. L. Brown?  Pri- 
yate bill legislation and Scots Home Rule have in fact 
nothing to do with each other. The loss of Mr. Craig 
Sellar is a very serious one for those interested in the 
reform, but the Committee of Public Bodies which has 
been urging the subject upon Government since 1887 
has been fortunate in securing the co-operation in 
arliament of the Hon. Arthur Elliot, who is to in- 
It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the Government will render 
this unnecessary by bringing in and pressing a bill of 


troduce a private members’ bill this session. 


its own. 


FOR SALE. 


HE Gladstonian Whip who misrepresents Berwick- 
shire is as unlike Miss Ethel Newcome as he can 
be. That Dian of Mayfair was full of pride and pluck ; 
she had no objection even to fighting a battle royal 
with the dreaded Kew herself; whereas Mr. Edward 
Marjoribanks cannot stand up even to Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham. But Mr. Marjoribanks might well bor- 
row the device used with so much effect to expose the 
ethics of the marriage market by the betrothed of 
Farintosh, and perambulate Scotland with a chalking 
of ‘For Sale.” He is simply an article of commerce 
alike as an individual politician and as a Gladstonian 
official. It would be difficult to say whether the re- 
velation as to ‘intimidation’ in connection with his 
candidature for the representation of Chirnside on the 
Berwickshire County Council or the purchase in the 
open market of the Labour Party in the West of Scot- 
land is the more amazing. Whatever the rights and 
the wrongs of the newspaper story told by the man 
William Henry Grant—(who declares that he has been 
dismissed from a paper-mill because he declined to be 
‘coerced’ into voting for Mr. Marjoribanks)—the fact 
remains that in one of his letters that politician wrote 
of his County Council candidature as follows: ‘I did 
suggest a requisition, but did not, on second thoughts, 
press the subject on, because I thought it might to 
some extent be considered out of harmony with the 
spirit of the Ballot Act’! This fervent, the cardinal 
dogma of whose creed is ‘ trust in the people,’ avers that 
instead of trusting to ‘the spontaneous action of an 
emancipated democracy, he actually suggested that a 
requisition should be got up asking him to become ¢ 
candidate for what is ostensibly a popularly elected 
Not only so, but he did not ‘ press the sug- 
gestion’ because if he had it might have proved a con- 
travention of the Ballot Act in spirit if not in letter. 
Mr. Marjoribanks, M.P., in other words, has no objec- 
tion to being the manufacturer of Mr. Marjoribanks, 
County Councillor for Berwickshire ! 

This simple revelation—it would be honouring Mr. 
Marjoribanks to credit him with cynicism—indicates 
better than anything else that could be suggested at 
once the mortal influence of a prolonged course of Glad- 
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stonism and the class of arts by which the officials of the 
Home Rule organisation continue to hoodwink the public. 
Time was when Mr. Marjoribanks was the simple and 
confiding child of Liberalism. But he was caught too 
early, and made—in connection more particularly with 
the Bradlaugh business—to take part in certain very 
peculiar transactions having for their object the main- 
tenance of the late Liberal Government in office. He 
is now a full graduate in Gladstonism, and stands 
ready to apply its principles to all the necessities of 
public life. What is to prevent a man who by his 
own confession is capable of suggesting a requisition to 
himself from promoting bogus public meetings and 
organising votes of confidence in his leader? 

Mr Marjoribanks is vendible; but it is plain after 
what took place in West Fife the old advice caveat 
emptor is not being forgotten in connection with him. 
The sale to the Labour Party of three Liberal seats at 
next General Election in exchange for support in Par- 
tick was one of those pleasing achievements in the 
noble art of barter which defeat their own end. It is 
being resented by the ordinary Home Rulers, some 
particularly in Greenock who manifestly have no in- 
tention of giving way to strangers if they can help it. 
Several of the Labour leaders who do not see eye to 
eye with Mr Cunninghame Graham avow the suspicion 
that they have been sold. Thus Mr. Keir Hardie is 
credited with saying that ‘Mr. Marjoribanks and 
the wire-pullers generally will require strict looking 
after. That is true. The farce that was played in 
West Fife will, unless the advice of Mr. Keir Hardie 
is taken, be played in Greenock also. But in the mean- 
time the votes, or at all events some of the votes, 
needed in Partick have been bought, and Mr. Marjori- 
banks may throw the Labour Party overboard when- 
ever it suits him. Outside the charmed circle of the 
various enthusiasms it is perfectly known that the Dis- 
establishment Party are sold, that the Labour Party 
are sold, that the teetotal fanatics are sold, that in 
fact everybody is sold but Mr. Marjoribanks. But 
before now disappointed buyers have been known to 
turn and rend a too confident salesman, and this may 
yet be the fate of Mr. Marjoribanks, in spite of his 
uncommon impudence. 


SIR HERCULES ROBINSON ON SWAZILAND. 


HOSE who observed the attitude of Sir Hercules 
Robinson at the time of his departure from Cape 
Town, and his conduct immediately after his return to 
this country, must have been aware that we had not 
heard the last of the late High Commissioner. When 
the Colonial Office refused to accept the terms which 
were dictated to them with such scant ceremony by 
Sir Hercules, they no doubt knew with what they had 
to reckon in the future. With an unwonted courage 
Lord Knutsford refused to give carte blanche to the 
ambitious proconsul, and declined to hand over with- 
out consideration to Mr. Hofmeyer and the Afrikander 
Bund the great Imperial property the British taxpayer 
had acquired in Bechuanaland. He deserved and received 
the gratitude of all friends of British influence in South 
Africa. But any one acquainted with the situation 
must have been well aware that their patriotic deci- 
sion would not be allowed to go unchallenged. It was 
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tolerably certain that Sir Hercules Robinson would do 
his best to ‘ pay out’ somebody. He has evidently con- 
sidered the opportunities which the occasion offers, and 
has decided that the party whom he can most effectively 
‘pay out” is the British public in general and the people 
of Scotland in particular. From all parts of Great 
Britain there has been a steady flow of enterprise and 
capital into South Africa during the last few years; 
but a large proportion of the wealth and a still larger 
proportion of the energy which have transformed the 
condition of the Transvaal and Bechuanaland have been 
supplied from Scotland. It is essential therefore that 
Scotsmen should devote more than passing attention to 
the exceedingly mischievous article upon the Swaziland 
question which Sir Hercules Robinson, who speaks as 
one having authority, has contributed to the current 
number of The Fortnightly Review. 

It is not necessary to repeat the rather melancholy 
retrospect which Sir Hercules with tolerable impar- 
tiality recites. It is sufficient to call attention to the 
actual condition of affairs and to the policy which the 
writer of the article recommends. ‘On the whole Iam 
led to the conclusion, says Sir Hercules, ‘ that . . . the 
best plan will be to let the South African Republic 
take over Swaziland on certain terms; . and further, 
I would place no obstacles in the way of their reaching 
the sea through northern Amatongaland.” The conclu- 
sion to which Sir Hercules comes is only one degree 
less remarkable than the process by which he arrives at 
it. In the first place he tells us, and tells us truly, that 
Swaziland is practically an enclave of the Transvaal ; 
and upon this ground he advocates the sacrifice of the 
Swazis to the Boers. It will hardly be believed that 
upon the very same page he calls attention to the 
circumstances under which the Transvaal territory was 
allowed to embrace the southern frontier of Swazi- 
land. At a time when the Transvaal was a British 
possession the Imperial Government deliberately incor- 
porated into the Queen’s dominions a strip of terri- 
tory on the south of Swaziland with the declared ob- 
ject, as Sir Hercules admits, of protecting the Swazis 
from their dangerous neighbours the Zulus. Thanks to 
Mr. Gladstone, an alien and a hostile state now owns 
this territory; and Sir Hercules, instead of protest- 
ing against a policy which has raised up a_ barrier 
for ever between the Swazis and the nearest British 
colony (that of Natal), positively invokes the almost 
criminal blunder of a past Administration as a reason 
why we should aggravate and perpetuate the original 
error. But, absurd as this reason is, it is dignified 
and rational and even patriotic in comparison to 
the second argument to which we are asked to give 
assent. 

It is characteristic of the carelessness of public 
opinion that it accepted without demur the conten- 
tion raised during Sir Francis de Winton’s recent visit 
to Swaziland. It was then claimed on behalf of the 
Boers that inasmuch as they were the strongest party 
within the territory they should receive a preponde- 
rating share in the representative body deputed to meet 
the Queen’s Commissioner. That the Boer land-claim- 
ants were numerous is beyond question; but when 
we remember that every single claimant was an addi- 
tional testimony to the open and deliberate infraction 
by the Boers of the Convention of Pretoria, the value 
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of this impudent request will be properly appreciated, 
And yet it will hardly be believed that it is a demand 
based upon wrong-doing of this nature which Her 
Majesty's late High Commissioner supports with what. 
ever influence he may possess. But, says Sir Hercules 
Robinson, I would impose ‘ terms,’ I would break fait} 
with the Swazis, but—for a consideration. I would 
allow the Boers to snap their fingers at their treaty 
obligations and at the Power with whom they con. 
tracted them, but they must cross our hand with silver 
in return for our complacency. This means that one 
hundred and eighty miles of the African sea-board 
are to be bartered away to President Kriiger, but 
that we must have something to show, or at any rate 
to talk about in return. What is this quid pro quo? 
What is this price for which we are to sell our allies 
who, as Sir Hercules justly points out, twice risked 
their existence and shed their blood on our behalf? 
It is a price which we trust the people of Scotland will 
value at its true worth. ‘The Boers are to consent toa 
delimitation of a frontier to the north : a gracious con- 
cession indeed! There is not a man in South Africa 
who does not know that long before they had reached 
the Zambesi they would have had to reckon with the 
tzetse fly and the Impis of Lobengula, and—what- 
ever the ultimate issue of their march—to have paid a 
price which neither the population nor the treasury of 
the Transvaal can afford. 

The Government of Pretoria is to admit British sub- 


jects to a share in the administration of a district 


where they already form two-thirds of the popula- 
tion, and of which they possess more than half the 
wealth, nearly all the intelligence, and the entire future. 
‘There is something so amazing about the coolness of 
this proposition that it hardly leaves us the capacity 
for astonishment at the final suggestion which this 
friend of British interests has to make. Of course we 
must have these things. ‘They will come of themselves, 
as the spring follows the winter: but to bargain for 
them, to pay a price for them, is indeed a proposition 
of a most extraordinary nature. But granted that all 
this be conceded, what is the ultimate aim which we 
are instructed to anticipate with so much satisfaction 
as a triumph of constructive statesmanship ? ‘The Boers, 
we are told, wish to get to the sea: undoubtedly they do. 
It is only when they get there, saysSir Hercules Robinson, 
that we shall be able to put effective pressure upon them. 
Surely this is a hard saying: the moment the Transvaal 
touches the sea the Government of Pretoria will have 
something to sell, and it will find a ready buyer. Once 
let a force of ‘Transvaal troops, commanded as they 
now are by German officers, establish itself upon the 
sea-board, and as an almost certain consequence we 
shall see an invitation transmitted to Berlin requesting 
the German Government to assume a protectorate over 
a kindred and sympathetic race. A wedge of iron will 
have been driven into the heart of British South Africa, 
and it will be Sir Hercules Robinson whom we shall 
have to thank. There is time to prevent this unhappy 
consummation. It is Natal and not the Transvaal 
which must assume the control of Amatongaland. That 
is the solution for which all friends of British civilisa- 
tion in South Africa must press. That is the solution 
which its enemies will naturally and unflinchingly 
oppose. 
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REPRODUCTIVE ETCHING. 


F late years many lamentations have been lifted 
O up for the decay of line-engraving. And time it 
‘; that that laborious method which in the hands of the 
Landseers attained to so remarkable a popularity should 
find so few adherents. The prize which year by year 
the Royal Academy offers for the best example of the 
art is rarely competed for; but it is without regret that 

ou contemplate the decline of a medium which Strange 
and Woollett practised with eminent success. Much of 
its renown was due to its technical difficulties. The 
results achieved by its exponents have seldom been 
worth the labour it involves, and if accomplishment is 
the final test of art you can only lavish praise upon line- 
engraving as you might upon an acrobatic feat. No less 
remarkable than the decadence of the older method is 
the extraordinary revival of the art of etching. The 
pioneers of the movement—Messrs. Whistler, Seymour 
Haden, Legros,and others—employed theetching-needle, 
as Rembrandt had done before them, for the multipli- 
cation of their own designs. But to-day it is almost 
beyond dispute that etching is the most popular means 
of reproducing the work of other men. Even so eager 
a champion of mechanical processes as Mr. Joseph 
Pennell permits it to share the throne with photo- 
From a commercial point of view it has won 
And who shall say 
The needle is far less 


gravure. 
an easy and brilliant triumph. 
the triumph is not deserved ? 
stubborn than the graver; and an etched plate may 
attain a breadth and freedom for which you would look 
in vain in a line-engraving. Facture, tone, and colour, 
which were ever beyond the wielder of the burin, have 
been rendered with absolute fidelity by many a skilful 
etcher. Among the more personal methods of trans- 
lation mezzotint is the only serious rival etching has 
to fear ; and mezzotint, in spite of its ease of manipu- 
lation, has a limit set to it by its ‘ground’ which 
etching knows not. 

But it is only recently that full advantage has been 
taken, in Great Britain at least, of reproductive etch- 
ing. In the hands of Mr. W. Hole, R.S.A., the art 
has reached its culmination. No more complete trans- 
lations than The Wood-Sawyers, after J.-F. Millet, 
and He is Coming, after Mathis Maris (London : 
Dowdeswell), both the work of his hands, have yet 
To represent in black and white the 
wealth of colour which is the master quality of that 
sumptuous Maris was an achievement beyond the 
reach of any but a master of his art: that Mr. Hole 
has accomplished the feat none that knows the ori- 
ginal will care to question. ‘The Millet, however, is the 
greater triumph. It is not a translation of the origi- 
nal ; it is the original in black and white. ‘Tone and 
texture are so faithfully reproduced that you can study 
them here as on the canvas itself; and the brush- 
work is there as well. The style and technique are 
shown as clearly as the design and the arrangement of 
the masses. Indeed it is difficult to realise that this is 
an etching. In spite of the infinite labour which the 
work involved there is not a touch of smallness in the 
treatment. This marvellous breadth has been attained 
by no casual effort, but by an industry and_intelli- 
gence amounting almost to genius. The whole effect 
has been achieved by the etching-needle, and yet you 


been seen. 
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are conscious not of hard lines but only of masses. 
The art indeed is such as places the artist at the very 
head of his profession. 

It is profitable to compare this masterpiece of Mr. 
Hole’s with Mr. Macbeth’s famous reproductions of 
Titian and Velasquez. It is quite evident that Mr. 
Macbeth has never acquired an easy mastery of his craft. 
He has imported into etching the technique of line- 
engraving. In all his work you are oppressed by the 
crudeness and ‘tightness’ of his lines. There is neither 
breadth nor freedom. The design of his original is 
reproduced with truth, but you must go elsewhere 
for colour, feeling, and style. His translation of an 
old master into black and white gives you no better 
idea of the original than Pope’s paraphrase does of 
Homer. Now Pope’s falsity of tone and colour is com- 
pensated for by an extraordinary brilliance of style; 
but Mr. Macbeth’s most ardent admirers will hardly 
claim for him the same distinction in etching. With 
Mr. Hole the case is absolutely different. He is always 
able to reproduce the style and sentiment of his origi- 
nal as well as the mere subject and design. His best 
work resembles the most finished translation from one 
language into another, in which no violence is done to 
sense, sound, or metre. And as long as he can give us 
specimens of his art as brilliant as his Wood-Sawyers, 
why should we shed a single tear for the decadence 
of line-engraving or regret for an instant the popu- 
larity of reproductive etching ? 

It is fair to add that to the purist reproductive 
etching is certainly not etching. To him etching is 
original or it is nothing, whether art or not; to him 
Rembrandt and Legros and Whistler are etchers, and 
Messrs. Hole and Chauvel and Waltner are not. The 
process, as he deems, is falsified and perverted unless it 
provides a means of individual expression, and results 
in a something which may have either the vim and 
freedom and vivacity of a sketch or the solidity and 
rich elaboration of a picture, but in either case is 
absolutely personal. ‘Technically the purist is right, 
and perhaps the soundest criticism of Mr. Hole’s 
achievements would be that which declared them not 
the thing, yet intimated that if you want that sort of 
stuff, then thus and not otherwise is the way to do it. 
But this, it must be owned, would be unfair in that it 
would make no mention of a minuter faculty so fresh 
and keen and strong as to amount, we think, to positive 
originality. Mr. Hole is only himself in these etchings 
of his in the sense of being a consummate master of his 
tools. ‘That apart, he is for the nonce the painter whose 
work he is engaged in translating : with the result, as we 
have seen, that his work is practically the original in 
black and white ; a result within the capacity of no other 
living man. 

‘LIKE SHEEP.’ 

OW strong are the principles of Conservatism— 
those principles by which the party is sus- 
tained and held together—is shown by their imperish- 
able vitality. They have survived whole centuries of 
fierce and bitter misrepresentation; if they have seemed 
to succumb, it has only been to rise again in triumph 
over such systems of mendacity as that which drove 
a Tory Government from office in 1880. Above 
all they have dominated the political conscience and 
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intelligence of a great and growing portion of the Scot- 
tish electorate, and that in spite of the apathy in the 
natural leaders, of mistakes by the party managers, and 
at all times and on every hand a waste of opportunities 
not easy to parallel in political history. The Conser- 
vative idea is that with which the Scottish people— 
watchful to find and bind, essentially law - abiding, 
jealous of individual rights yet resolute in the cause 
of order—is naturally most in sympathy ; and it is not 
too much to say that time after time the Scottish 
people have been literally frightened away from the 
cause to which they have the closest affinity. Scot- 
tish Toryism has been lacking in imagination and in 
ambition ; it has declined the task of working out its 
own destiny; it has wanted boldness, it has wanted 
energy, it has wanted initiative; it has been content 
to follow the lead of London—London which knows 
nothing of its needs, as little of its capacities, and as 
little of the conditions of its environment ; and the 
consequence has been that the reproach that in Scotland 
Conservatism is a mere exotic has over and over again 
been justified. Here is the case ina nutshell. We Scots 
are Conservatives born: we have too much to lose, and 
are too deeply interested in the universal prosperity, of 
ideas and circumstances alike, to be anything else ex- 
And so long as the party 





cept upon compulsion. 
counsels as to Scottish organisation are swayed by the 
needs and opportunities of wire-pullers ignorant of the 
peculiarities of the Scottish mind and incapable of 
taking account of Scottish sympathies and the Scot- 
tish character—so long will Scots Conservatism con- 
tinue the stay of not the many who cannot exist 
without guidance but the few that are content to 
hope against hope, and do their duty in the face of 
despair. 

The recent appointment of Colonel Haig to the 
post of party manager is regarded by many of the 
most active, the most capable, the most experienced 
among the party workers as a blunder of the first 
magnitude. Colonel Haig is a gentleman to whom 
personally no possible exception could be taken, and to 
whom personally no man, as we believe, is likely to take 
That much is cheerfully and ungrudgingly 
admitted. But Colonel Haig and the party in Scot- 
land have both been treated unfairly. We have the 
strongest reasons for stating that at this time of great 
and serious friction and the certainty of great and more 
serious friction still, it was felt to be essential to the 
avoidance of defeat that the difficult and delicate duties 
of the party agent should be placed in the hands of one 
not only an adept in politics but also gifted with an 
intimate personal knowledge of Conservative Scotland, 
and therewith the needs and aspirations of the Scots 
constituencies. All this Colonel Haig has still to learn ; 
and speaking in the name of the party and for the sake 
of party interests, we do not hesitate to affirm that it 
is neither fair to him nor fair to them who have worked 
for the cause—still less is it fair to the Government— 
that such a juncture as the present should be selected 
for what is practically an experiment, and an experi- 
ment of the most intricate and dangerous type. We 


exception. 


believe that that is the feeling of the party, and we 
hold that we should have been false to our duty as 
the mouthpiece of the party had we shrunk from 
giving it expression. 
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MODERN MEN. 
SIR CHARLES 


oe of the embroidered shirt-front and golden 
piccolo, is reported to have said in an unusually lucid 
interval to Mr. Halle, as he then was: ‘To succeed as a 
musician in England one must either be a great charlatan 
like me or a great genius like you’ ; and without entirely 
endorsing Jullien’s estimate we are free to admit that Sir 
Charles has an unlimited capacity of taking pains. Durin 
the greater part of his life he combined the four-fold fune- 
tions of executant, conductor, editor, and teacher. That he 
never aspired to win renown as a composer is characteristic 
of the sound common sense of the man. He probably real- 
ised at an early date that in his case the functions of 
creation and interpretation were not compatible ; for the 
original works to which he has put his name are not 
enough to boil a coffee-pot withal, as Dr. Richter is re- 
ported to have done with the mss. of his. Sir Charles 
owes his position quite as much to what he has not done 
as to what he has. Virgil’s line, ‘ Macte novd virtute puer, 
sic itur ad astra,’ has been sarcastically rendered ‘ Proceed, 
O prodigy, on the path of the new virtuosity, for that is the 


HALLE. 


way to become a star’; and this exactly expresses Sir Charles 
Halle’s idea of ‘ how not to do it.’ His behaviour on the 
platform is as irreproachable as Joachim’s own. There is 
a great gulf fixed between him and Pachmann : Pachmann 
who, when Sir Charles once politely remarked ‘ Ah, M. de 
Pachmann, how I envy you your touch!’ is alleged to 
have replied, ‘Et vous avez raison!’ The limitations of 
his style as an executant are obvious, and they have be- 
come more obvious in recent years. He is deficient in 
tenderness, he is incapable of rising to a fine frenzy, his 
tempo rubato lacks inspiration, he is inadequate in his ren- 
derings of work in which the fantastic or romantic element 
predominates, there are moments when he strikes one as 
hard, wooden, and unsympathetic. But in the main where 
classical and dignified music is concerned he is sound and 
scholarly, free from mannerism and exaggeration, incap- 
able of all the monkey tricks of the new virtuosity. He 
may fail to satisfy your ideal, but at least he never offends 
your taste. Fifty years ago Berlioz, who had heard every- 
body and knew his Liszt by heart, thought M. Halle, 
(then a long-haired young German) played magnificently ; 
and though the septuagenarian hardly preserves the fougue 
de vingt ans, he is still capable—in such works as Beet- 
hoven’s E flat Concerto, for example—of holding his own 
against the foremost of his craft. 

The Revolution of 1848, which filled 


such saeva indignatio against the many-headed one, drove 


Berlioz with 
his friend Halle—‘le musicien sans peur et sans re- 
proche,’ he called him—from Paris. He had been a pro- 
légé of the Court, and with Louis-Philippe’s fall found his 
occupation gone. So he migrated, at the suggestion of 
a friend, to Manchester, where the German element 
was already numerous and influential; and at the time 
of the Art Treasures Exhibition in 1857 he got together 
the nucleus of that famous band which has played under 
him ever since. It is the only first-rate ‘stock’ orchestra 
in the country—for the London bands are largely conver- 
tible : the same performers playing in the Crystal Palace, 
the Richter, and the Philharmonic orchestras—and under 
Sir Charles Halle’s indefatigable guidance it has been the 
most potent means of educating popular taste te the appre- 
ciation of the highest forms of music that has ever existed 
in England in or outside of London. After a while the 
Manchester concerts became the fashion, and all the Man- 
cunians, aboriginal, Teutonic, or Mosaic, flocked regularly to 
the Free Trade Hall on Thursday nights. The attitude of 
the local connoisseurs of the old school, however, is rather 
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mixed. They are proud of the distinguished foreigner 
who has settled in their midst and won for Manchester a 
fame based on other achievements than those eonnected 
with trade and politics ; but they cannot quite forgive him 
for elevating the orchestra to a position of such supreme 
im portance. They will tell you that vocal music has deterio- 
rated in Manchester in consequence, and that Lancashire 
folk sang Handel twice as well twenty years ago; and 
they will urge that the great centralisation in the mat- 
ter of music that has attended the success of Sir Charles 
Halle’s concerts, and the consequent gathering up of 
all the threads in the hands of one man, is not an 
unmixed good. Still, they are ready to admit that 
he has immensely developed the taste for the best in- 
strumental music in all classes of society in and about 
Manchester. For, not content with his own special con- 
certs, Sir Charles and his band are constantly moving 
about in the north of England and the Midlands; so 
that it has been said of him that he has spent more time 
in railway trains than any other musician in the world. 
This winter he has been giving a series ot orchestral con- 
certs in London—where they have at last learned to re- 
cognise him in another capacity than that of a pianist— 
and in classical work has been acclaimed as the worthy rival 
of Hans Richter. For herein, after all, lies Sir Charles 
Halle’s true claim to distinction: that he is in his way a 
really great conductor. He cannot rival Mr. Manns in his 
renderings of Schubert or Schumann or emotional music in 
general, for he is essentially restrained and sedate, as be- 
comes the son of a Kapellmeister, while the Crystal Palace 
conductor is fiery, restless, impatient, always inclined to 
get ahead of his forces. But Sir Charles has a finer and 
more massive beat—(somewhat d /a Costa)—and he never 
commits the error, which Mr. Manns can never avoid, 
of whacking his book with his baton, and so touching the 
score with a spot of colour forgotten by the composer. 
He is a safer if a less brilliant and versatile generalissimo. 
As to the musicians he chiefly affects, it is impossible to 
impugn the general soundness of his judgment. He often 
plays Wagner, but he does not profess the Wagnerian 
religion. Some romantic music—notably the work of 
Dvorak, Berlioz, and Grieg—he conducts with a gusto 
and a sympathy which are altogether absent from his 
playing. With French music he is not in touch ; he is 
known to entertain something approaching to contempt 
for the theatrical sensuousness of Gounod’s oratorios, and 
is credited with the excellent witticism—d propos of that 
excruciating number of the Mors et Vita, the Tubae ad 
ultimum judicium—that if they played it at the Resurrec- 
tion he would refuse to rise. In one respect he contrasts 
unfavourably with Mr. Manns: in his patronage of native 
music. This is partly because his sympathies are retro- 
spective rather than prospective, partly because he has no 
great belief in English music. Now it is difficult to over- 
estimate the stimulus to native composers of the know- 
ledge that there is at least one conductor who will study 
anew manuscript with no thought of its nationality, and 
will further rehearse a work by an unknown as patiently as 
though it were fresh Brahms or unplayed Berlioz. More 
than one English orchestral writer has gratefully dedicated 
his work to the Crystal Palace Concerts, but one is not 
aware that this procedure has ever been adopted in regard 
to the Manchester Band. Sir Charles’s answer would pro- 
bably be: ‘ My business is to popularise admitted master- 
pieces. If there is a general demand for any novelty I 
will produce it, but I can’t be expected to speculate in 
uncertainties.’ Forty years’ residence in England has left 
him a foreigner, though he has served his public right 
well according to his lights, and the Queen has no more 
loyal subject. 
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In his professional capacity he is one whom his colleagues 
and subordinates regard with respect and admiration rather 
than affection. His boundless capacity for work makes 
him a hard taskmaster. In him are no lacrimae rerum. He 
has an inexhaustible supply of anecdote and the reputation 
of being a first-rate raconteur, though his humour is tinged 
with cynicism. No musician living could write such a book 
of reminiscences. He has known every great composer 
and virtuoso worth knowing from Chopin downwards ; but, 
though turned seventy, he is still far too busy to find 
leisure for such a task,even if he had inclination and 
capacity. The best tellers of stories are seldom the best 
chroniclers. But even if he never adds to our indebted- 
ness in that way, he has at least established an imperish- 
able claim upon the gratitude and the respect of this and 
other generations as a master in education. And that is 
much. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PLAY. 
Il.—I AM ‘ WORKED. 


I HAVE said that the first step toward getting Miss 

Bembridge to accept me was to ‘stand’ her husband 
a drink. I now know that this is the beginning of all 
theatrical transactions. 

Mr. Mearns came and said ‘ Scotch’ in Gabbitas’s cham- 
bers, and thus I was helped on a stage. I now know a 
good deal of Mearns, and mostly to his disadvantage ; but 
perhaps that is only because my informant is his wife. 
He was young and wealthy when he met her, and would 
have been a soldier already, but the examiners would not 
let him pass his examination. Then he gave Miss Bem- 
bridge flowers and champagne till all{his money was done, 
and after that she married him by special licence ‘to get 
rid of him.’ However, they still met at times, and when 
they loved each other he went to the theatre every night 
and cheered her, and also listened to what people said 
about her between the acts. When she went out to 
dinner he got her cabs for her, and had a nice fire await- 
ing her on her return. Then he had the ambition to be 
a great actor himself, and joined her company; but now 
they often quarrelled because some papers said he acted 
better than she did. 

Gabbitas had said to Upjohn that they would learn 
from Mearns what sort of mood Bembridge was in, this 
being important, because some days she thought she was 
greatest in comedy and sometimes in tears. 

‘ But it won't matter though we know that,’ Upjohn said, 
‘after her part is written.’ 

‘There is no use knowing before, Gabbitas explained, 
‘because her mood changes with every notice she sees of 
herself. Ifthe critic of the Stage Chat (who is a hairdresser) 
has been speaking of her emotional powers we shall have to 
show that the part we have written for her is all shrieks and 
flops ; if he has been on her archness and vivacity we must 
dwell on her comedy business. You leave all that to me.’ 

While Mearns was having his drink, which took a long 
time, Gabbitas told him that Bembridge was the most 
extraordinary genius on the stage, and also said that all 
Mearns needed to startle Europe was ‘a decent part.’ I 
was surprised to hear him talk like this, though he had 
warned Upjohn to ‘lay it on in bucketfuls.’ 

‘ But there ’s something wrong about Mearns, Gabbitas 
said after the actor had gone. ‘ Perhaps he and Bembridge 
have quarrelled again.’ 

By giving another actor a drink Gabbitas discovered 
what was wrong. Her husband had gone before the cur- 
tain and bowed, when Bembridge said the call was meant 
for her; so she had flung a property inkstand at him and 
dismissed him with a fortnight’s salary. 
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This necessitated the part written for him being cut out; 
and though Upjohn said that this meant a week’s work, 
Gabbitas did it in a quarter of an hour. 

Gabbitas did not take me to Miss Bembridge at once 
after that. He stood another man a drink, who then 
mentioned to the lady that three of the leading managers 
in London were bidding against each other for me. That 
did not excite her much; but when he added that there 
was a female part in me twice as long as Rosalind and Lady 
Macbeth put together she said she would like to see me. 
Then there were more drinks, and she was told that the 
part was written for Mrs. Kendal, and that Mrs. Langtry 
had cabled from America offering ‘a thousand pounds 
more for me than the highest English offer, whatever that 
offer may be.’ There were more drinks after this, and 
then the man who got them admitted to Miss Bembridge 
that Gabbitas thought she was the only living actress who 
could do the part justice. Upjohn’s name was seldom 
mentioned all this time ; but when he sighed Gabbitas 
pointed out to him that he was on the road to a world- 
wide reputation. 

‘It is a muddy road,’ Upjohn said. 

‘Yes,’ said Gabbitas, ‘but there is a gilt chair at the 
end of it.’ 

By the time I was read to Miss Bembridge’s company 
many of the pink papers had published paragraphs about 
the different managers who wanted me, and the price of 
each paragraph was a drink. Miss Bembridge had read 
me herself by this time ; but she only read the speeches 
she had to say, and so did not quite understand me. I 
don’t think she liked me at first, but Gabbitas pointed out 
to her that her part bristled with situations, and measured 
it with a paper-knife to prove that she had twelve times 
more to say than Miss Daly. He also said that after all 
he felt bound to give me to Mrs. Kendal, and then Miss 
Bembridge consented to take me, and the author's terms 
were ten per cent. Of this Upjohn, who wrote me, was 
to get a fifth, the rest going to Gabbitas for what he 
called ‘ working the thing.’ 

I was read to the company in Miss Bembridge’s room 
at the theatre, rather to the disappointment of Upjohn, 
who thought I would be read in the green-room ; but 
Gabbitas said there were no green-rooms in theatres. The 
company sat on chairs round Gabbitas, who read me, and 
he slurred over all the parts except the heroine’s. There 
are some jokes in me, but few of them are those Upjohn 
put in. Gabbitas said Upjohn’s jokes were original, so 
he ran his pen through them and wrote in other jokes 
from a collection which he keeps in adrawer. I sided with 
Upjohn in this matter ; but after the reading to the com- 
pany I saw that Gabbitas was wiser than I, for nobody 
laughed at such new jokes as had been left in, but the 
comedian chuckled when he heard that he had to run 
about the stage with a coal-scuttle on his head. Miss 
Bembridge was too engrossed in her part to say how she 
liked it, and shrugged her shoulders angrily when the 
time came for her to exit. Gabbitas told her, however, that 
she was only long enough off the stage at such times to make 
the audience miss her, and pointed out that she needed a 
different costume for each act. The rest of the company 
sat very gloomily, for they all saw that they had not a 
chance to make themselves famous. As soon as the read- 
ing was finished Miss Daly burst into tears because she was 
only on in two acts, and three of the gentlemen flung up 
their parts. 

Upjohn took me away to make some of Miss Bem- 
bridge’s speeches a little longer, and from that moment 
until the first night he had a miserable time. Two of the 
gentlemen who had resigned their parts withdrew their 
resignations after Gabbitas had stood them some drinks ; 
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but the third refused to play unless Miss Bembridge put 
after his name in the bills ‘to oblige the management,’ 
He said his reputation required this ; but Miss Bembridge 
refused, so he wrote letters about her to the theatrical] 
papers announcing that the theatre would go to bits without 
him. The comedian called on Upjohn several times a day to 
entreat him to write up the comic part, and offering to do it 
himself. The heavy man wanted to hide behind a screen 
in full view of the audience instead of ‘ retiring Left,’ and 
warned Upjohn that no play had a chance if somebody did 
not hide behind screens in it. Miss Daly told Upjohn 
that she would die of such a small part and he would be 
her murderer, and nearly persuaded him to let her sing a 
song as the curtain rises on Act 11. Upjohn sent them all 
on to Gabbitas, and Gabbitas cheered the comedian by 
saying that Toole was not in it with him, and the heavy 
man by saying he was an ideal Macbeth, and Miss Daly by 
calling Bembridge a conceited simpleton. 
hearsals progressed these troubles increased, but Gabbitas 
agreed with everything Miss Bembridge said and did, and 


As the re- 


also warned Upjohn against falling in love with Daly. 

‘I warn you,’ he said, ‘ that if you kiss her she will ad- 
vertise it in Zhe Era: “ Kissed by the author as some 
slight acknowledgment of her admirable impersonation.” ’ 





THE LYON OFFICE. 
N R. HENRY LABOUCHERE, ‘latler to the People 


and Reformer at Large, has lifted up his vera- 
cious testimony against that nefarious anachronism the 
Lyon Office. No responsive bray, it is true, has so far 
answered from this side of the Tweed; and this is well. 
The Scots Gladstonian, it would seem, is not wholly 
joined to his idols. He still feels he has a country of 
which it is permissible to be proud, and he takes no 
special pleasure in the merely wanton destruction of the 
few remaining relics of its ancient independence. But 
some information concerning the nefarious anachronism— 
its present use rather than its past history—will serve a 
good purpose. For if Scotsmen understand that the Lyon 
King, as well as being a picturesque figure at the Commis- 
sioner's Walk, is a valuable public servant also, and that 
instead of costing vast sums to the toiling millions is actu- 
ally a source of profit to the country, his abolition is per- 
haps the last thing that even the leader of the Jacobyns 
will manage to achieve, and—what is more to the point—a 
competent man will be permitted to succeed the lamented 
Mr. Burnett. 

To begin with the subordinate officials. They are the 
Lyon Clerk and his Depute; three Heralds—Rothesay, 
Albany, and Marchmont; three Pursuivants—Unicorn, 
Carrick, and Bute ; and an indeterminate number of Mes- 
sengers-at-Arms. ‘Taking these in reverse order: the 
Messengers-at-Arms are a body of about sixty strong, living 
in various parts of the country, and part of whose oftice it is 
to serve on Her Majesty’s subjects certain writs which run 
in the Queen’s name. The Heralds and the Pursuivants 
their companions are not heavily burdened with duties, 
nor with salaries either. Their old functions, of marshal- 
ling the knightly array and declaring war and peace ceased 
with the time of tournaments and the courtesies of battle. 
It is only at the summoning of Parliaments and on occa- 
sions when royal proclamations have to be made, and at 
the annual procession of the Lord High Commissioner, 
that the public catches a glimpse of their brilliantly 
national tabards. 

The Lyon King has more arduous and sombre duties 
than these to perform. ‘The appointment and removal of 
the Messengers-at-Arms lie with him, and so does the 
approval of the cautioners they must furnish as security 
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for the ‘right discharge of their responsible duties. The 
present machinery for the execution of process in Scot- 
land is not very well arranged. It has been suggested 
as an improvement to relieve the Sheriffs of ‘all but 
their judicial duties, and to impose upon the Lyon and 
his officers the execution of process of every kind and 
the whole ministerial powers of the Sheriff in so far as 
these are executive or auxiliary to the courts of law.’ 
But the Lyon has perhaps enough to do already. He 
has the regulation of all matters relating to armorial 
bearings in Scotland. All genealogies preferred for regi- 
stration in his office must be submitted to his examination 
and approval, and he regulates in all matters of prece- 
dence. And when it is realised that, besides a peerage 
bordering on a hundred and a numerous baronetage, 
there are between four and five thousand persons using 
armorial bearings ; that there are many more with arms 
which they may any day claim to be allowed to use ; that 
many others are entitled to obtain original grants of arms 
on payment of the fees; and that applications for matri- 
culation or for re-grants of arms and for recognition of 
pedigree and right to titles of rank are in the nature 
of things being continually presented ; it is reasonable 
to conclude that the duties of the Lyon and his clerk are 
no sinecure. Mr. Burnett told the Camperdown Commis- 
sion of 1870 that on an average his duties, even with the 
assistance of a clerk like the late Mr. Stodart, kept him 
in the office four or five hours a day, besides entailing’at- 
tendance and investigation elsewhere. 

The nature of the Lyon’s duties is judicial. Applicants 
to the Court send their papers to the Lyon Clerk, who 
arranges the pleadings and submits the case to the Lyon, 
whose function may be to decern between rival claimants 
of the same arms or dignity, but who must carefully in- 
vestigate and ponder every application whether there is 
competition or not. The nature of the cases submitted to 
him may involve investigations extending back many years, 
and call for much patient research into questions of his- 
tory and genealogy, into points of heraldry and the inter- 
pretation of old deeds. Thus the Court must in these 
days of accumulated precedents be presided over by a 
man trained in the law of Scotland as well as familiar with 
its ancient lore. This was the opinion of the Courts of 
Justice Commission of 1822, which recommended that he 
should be an advocate of not less than three years’ stand- 
ing atthe bar. At that date the presiding judge was the 
Lyon Depute; the Lyon King was a peer, who drew a 
good salary, but when asked by the Commission could not 
point out any duty he had ever performed. However, 
an Act of Parliament passed in 1867 altered this, and 
enacted that the Lyon in future must perform the duties 
of the office himself instead of by deputy, as indeed at 
the date of the Act Mr. Burnett had already begun to 
do thoroughly. In his evidence in 1870 Mr. Burnett 
stated from his own experience that it was absolutely 
necessary that the Lyon King ‘should be a lawyer ; that 
he must have a knowledge of old charters; of course of 
heraldry ; and in addition to these qualifications a minute 
knowledge of Scottish history.’ 

A unique Court is the Court of the Herald, treating as 
it does of the most abstruse of subjects, and dealing as it 
also does with the parties more or less directly and with- 
out the intervention of a professional bar. It has a primi- 
tive and old-world air obnoxious to the nostrils of the pro- 
fessional reformer. But its special peculiarity is the finan- 
cial aspect. First, it is the only Court whose dues and 
fees more than pay its own expenses. Second, in Scotland 
alone there are no fewer than 4188 persons who last year 
paid for a licence to use armorial bearings, their united 
contribution to the revenue coming to no less a sum than 
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£5728, 3s. It is of course because the possession of arms 
is still regarded as a distinction that people are ready to 
pay for the privilege of using them. But if Mr. Abraham 
Bug be permitted without let or hindrance to assume 
the arms as well as the name of the Norfolk-Howards, a 
storm would arise to which the present breeze between 
‘Seaforth’ and ‘ Kintail’ would seem a gentle zephyr. It is 
accordingly on the Lyon Court as the tribunal regulating 
the possession of armorial bearings that this substantial con- 
tribution to the revenue depends. And if it be reformed out 
of existence, or placed under the administration of a head 
whose qualifications are his necessities and the sympathy 
of influential friends, rather than those so aptly described 
by Mr. Burnett and so finely exemplified in his own career 
—why, then, farewell to much that is picturesque and 
interesting, and farewell to much, if not all, of that £5728 
and odd shillings a-year. 





“TWIXT SNOW AND SUN. 

BY the calendar it is yet too early to think of spring. 

The leaves are budding even on the sooty and suffo- 
cated London trees; the very rain is eloquent of April and 
May. It is the sweet month by the barometer, but it is 
February by the zodiac ; and we who are born orderly and 
believing in the seasons, and would flaunt our muslins even 
in the frosts of June, go sweltering in seal, the discomfort 
dissembled in a proper sense of rectitude. Drapers and 
milliners give little comfort. They have their winter 
stock to sell, and they will not yet parade the modes of 
spring. Some audacious apperceptions there are: as the 
knot of primroses or of violets adorning a November 
bonnet erst bedizened with chrysanthemums. But only 
under the severest penalties can a glimpse of the coming 
style be won. 

But there be they who must be obeyed, even by mil- 
liners ; and there be occasions when old clothes are im- 
possible. Here is the month of St. Valentine, and not yet 
are the noble principles of Mrs. Mona Caird by law estab- 
lished. There are always weddings, and weddings mean 
new gowns for all and sundry; and during the ‘flat 
season’ the dressmakers—who are not all superior to 
penny fiction—arise to sing the praise of youth and certain 
natural instincts ; and it is indeed ‘ beautiful and exhila- 
rating’ to see dresses that'do not shame the sun. Such 
a gown as one seen of late makes life seem almost a 
success. It was builded of silk and velvet in a shade of 
heliotrope matching the pale Parma violets that were all 
the bonnet. On each side the plain silk skirt was cut up 
to show an underskirt of velvet, the parting folds being 
edged with gold embroidery, elaborate yet fine. A nar- 
rower trimming of this same embroidery edged the velvet 
zouave lying—with a smoothness only attainable by an 
artist touched to inspiration by the delight of clothing a 
perfect figure—upon the silken bodice. The sleeves, 
puffed ever so slightly at the top and held by a knot of 
gold, were likewise of velvet. It is to note that this 
pretty fashion of the velvet sleeve is somewhat over-done : 
especially by those misguided females who hold that 
black velvet—nay, black velveteen—‘ goes with anything.’ 
Still, the fabric has not lost all its distinction. A newer 
fancy, indeed, reverses the old, and cloaks of velvet with 
long loose sleeves of silk or satin in some contrasting colour 
are worn with the audacity of beauty. Such an one was 
noted in the Park. The long black velvet cloak contrasted 
sharply with sleeves of apple-green satin scarce ‘ miti- 
gated’ by a quaint trimming of black ostriches ; not the 
‘feather trimming’ of the shops, sold for heaven knows 
how little and three-farthings a yard and made of any 
‘ filth of plumage ’ on hand ; but whole feathers stitched on, 
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each curling plume so consummately arranged as to form 
a decoration lighter than embroidery, softer than brocade. 
Such disguises are not for the million. 

Green is still dominant enough to dispute the empire 
with mauve and with grey. But the new shades are shyer 
and less decided than the old, or are subdued with a 
touch of silvery grey like the under-side of a lime leaf. 
The finer shades of pink go well with such a green, and 
the fashion of the time gives endless opportunities of 
interpolating such tints in puffings and slashings, linings 
of high (Medici) collars and half-hid panels of skirts. 
These arrangements in two or three colours afford a cer- 
tain scope to individual fancy. Here, for instance, is a 
pretty dinner-dress effect in grey and green, made in that 
Princess style which always ‘comes back to its vacant 
dwelling’ when the crinolette goes out. It is of pale 
grey poplin, with scarce a pleat or a fold to break the 
flow of it. Under the arms inserted strips of pale sea- 
green brocade run down to the hem of the skirt, where 
they are united by a ruching of grey lined with green; 
while at the waist they are joined by a band of green em- 
broidered in gold. A crape scarf, an Indian pattern in 
green, softens the low bodice; and a loose twist thereof, 
held in place by a narrow band of green and gold, forms 
the sleeve. Opals gleam on the bosom and in the ears ; 
and for all its simplicity the effect seems worthy of the 
Serpent of old Nile. 

Grey and yellow make a striking combination. A 
grey toque, with a bright yellow wing matching a long 
silken scarf tied loosely round the neck and dangling 
against the grey dress, showed you how well the colours 
pair. So, with the balance reversed, did a plush dress, 
deep-toned yet tending to terra-cotta, and trimmed with 
pale grey fur. Grey, in truth, is adaptable, and will har- 
monise with much. But it is not wise to presume on this 
capacity of marriage. Combinations of the more sullen 
shades of grey with crude reds and obtrusive purples are 
horrible with the worst of vulgarity—the type which 
would be refined. But of these let nothing be said, for 
they have naught to do with the art of dress. 





CURIOSITIES OF HYPNOTISM. 


EFORE making exposition of the term ‘ suggestion,’ 
which is so largely used by the hypnotic schools both 

of Paris and of Nancy, it is necessary to set forth the several 
states or stages of hypnotism, which are marked by dif- 
ferent phenomena and possibilities. The practitioners of 
Nancy note six grades or depths of hypnotic sleep ; those 
of Paris say that for that matter there are a dozen, but 
that for the sake of convenience it is well to mark off (as 
Braid did) three distinct conditions of le grand hypnotisme— 
the cataleptic, the lethargic, and the somnambulistic. Ordi- 
narily, under the influence of a sudden noise—(like the 
bang of a drum)—or a bright light, or a prolonged stare 
at any object, the first condition induced is catalepsy, of 
which the chief symptom is immobility. The subject is as 
if petrified. His eyes are open, his gaze is fixed, his face 
streaming with tears (because the eye-lids do not wink), 
while his limbs take and keep whatever position the opera- 
tor may give them. At the same time his respiration is 
regular but at long intervals. It has been said by un- 
believers that this condition can be easily feigned ; but 
apart from the fact that it must be difficult to deceive a 
practised hypnotist like Dr. Charcot, say, there are one or 
two simple but sufficient tests of simulation. Even if a 


man could with practice keep his eyes from winking for 
half-an-hour, and maintain for as long an arm or a leg in a 
constrained position, he could not endure the test of ‘ the 
pen and drum.’ 


A pen is put in his extended hand and 
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set in contact with a revolving drum from which a strip of 
paper is steadily unrolled: if he be truly cataleptic the 
pen or pencil (it is found) never diverges from the straight 
line during the whole term of the experiment ; while if he 
be shamming, fatigue shows itself after a few minutes and 
the line becomes broken and irregular. To wake the sub- 
ject from this cataleptic state it is sufficient to blow upon 
his eyes ; to make him pass therefrom to the lethargic it 
is enough to close his eyes or otherwise to put him in 
darkness ; while to make him pass (if he be a sensitive 
subject) to the somnambulistic stage, skipping the lethargic, 
it needs only to rub the top of his head. 

The lethargic condition may take the place of the cata- 
leptic in the way indicated, or it may be induced in the 
first instance by prolonged gazing at a very bright object 
or by the ‘ passes’ which mesmerists favour. Lethargy is 
on the whole more slowly induced than catalepsy. It is 
characterised, first, by a slight foam on the lips, then by 
fixity of gaze and injection of the eyes, till the lids fall 
and sleep supervenes. It is a condition of apparent death, 
and it has (in its spontaneous form) been taken for death. 
In hypnotic lethargy, however, with a little attention 
the beating of the heart can always be perceived. The 
muscles are limp, not rigid as in catalepsy ; so that if a 
limb is raised it drops at once, and if the head be put 
in position it rolls loose on the shoulders. Here again 
the subject is waked by a breathing on the eyes, or is 
passed into the somnambulistic state by friction of the top 
of the head. On the other hand, the raising of the eyelids 
restores the cataleptic condition. Somnambulism may be 
induced also in the first instance (without, that is, the 
intervention of the other states), but only upon excellent 
hypnotic subjects, and not by means of any of the usual 
physical proceedings but by means of suggestion. The 
eyes may be closed or half open or completely open, and 
the limbs, if raised, keep the position given, though not 
for long. This condition is by far the most interesting, 
and it lasts, if not cut short by breathing on’the eyes, for 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours. 

These are, roughly indicated, the chief physical dis- 
tinctions between the three notable states of hypnotism. 
But there are other curious and fine differences of pheno- 
mena ; it is with them that physiological and psychological 
interest is mainly occupied, and it is with them that ‘sug- 
gestion ’ in all its guisesis concerned. It is not surprising, 
considering the muscular conditions set down as character- 
istic of catalepsy and lethargy, that if the biceps, say, is 
pressed upon or stroked in the cataleptic state the arm 
becomes as if paralysed and drops limp by the side of 
the body; nor that if, in the lethargic state, the same 
muscle be pressed or stroked it contracts and the arm 
doubles up. But it is curious to observe the results of 
what Braid called ‘ suggestion by gestures, and what 
Dumont-Pallier has termed ‘ suggestion par lintermédiaier 
du sens musculaire. You give to the limbs of a subject 
in the cataleptic state certain attitudes, and the face 
immediately assumes the expression of an emotion pro- 
per to the attitude imparted. If you close the fist, for 
instance, the face assumes an expression of anger, defi- 
ance, what not ; and if you put the hands in an attitude 
of prayer or deprecation the face and head assume the 
proper expression and set. This is probably a mani- 
festation of Dugald Stewart’s theory of Ideation, accord- 
ing to which a particular order of movements suggests 
to the brain a certain set of ideas, and contrariwise. 
But whatever be the explanation, the fact remains, and 
remains characteristic only of catalepsy. In the two other 
conditions (as we have seen with lethargy) muscular 
action can be provoked, but it suggests no correlative ex- 
pression. But here, too, are peculiarities worth noting. 
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In the lethargic condition, to stay the contraction of a 
muscle caused by pressure or friction the opposite or anta- 
gonistic muscle must be pressed or rubbed, while in the 
somnambulistic the contracted muscle itself must be 
operated on ; from which (among other things) is derived 
Dumont-Pallier’s and Magnin’s rule in somnambulism : 
«T'agent qui fait, défait.’ Not only so, but—and this is a 
curious evidence of the duality of the brain and of the 
Jekyll-and-Hydeism of man—one-half of the subject may 
be in the cataleptic state while the other half is in the 
lethargic. For instance, the whole subject may be in 
catalepsy, showing the muscular and other signs of that 
condition, and the left side of his brain and his body may 
be sunk into lethargy merely by the hypnotist closing the 
left eye ; so that this grotesque result may be witnessed : 
the right arm may be set and the right fist clenched in 
threatening fashion, and in direct obedience to the ‘sug- 
gestion by gesture’ of the cataleptic state the right half 
of the face will express the appropriate feeling, while the 
left side of the face is unmoved and the left side of the 
body is as if dead. 

In the matter of sensitiveness are strange things to 
be noted. In catalepsy, and more especially in lethargy, 
the skin of the subject may be pinched, pierced, or 
burned without his feeling the least pain, and therefore 
these two conditions, being anesthetic, are of value for the 
practice of surgical operations. In somnambulism also 
anesthesia is habitual, but in that condition it can be con- 
fined by suggestion to a particular part of the body while 
the rest is sensitive or even hyper-sensitive. As for the 
special senses, such as sight, hearing, and touch, they 
entirely cease to act in lethargy ; but in catalepsy they 
are active, or partly so. Play, for instance, in the neigh- 
bourhood of a cataleptic subject an air of dance-music 
and he will set himself to jig to it. Or put wool and 
knitting needles into his (or her) hand and he (or she) 
will knit steadily till the work is taken away. The cata- 
leptic subject will execute any movements en rapport 
with what he believes he sees, hears, or touches ; but he 
is incapable of doing anything upon his own initiative. 
He is merely an automaton. By comparison with him, 
however, the lethargic subject is a corpse: not only is his 
intelligence abolished, but his sensibility and his senses 
are dead. In somnambulism, on the other hand, the 
strangest and most interesting of the conditions to 
all but pathologists, not only are the senses (and the 
intelligence also) in action, but in infinitely shrewder 
and more acute action than in the normal waking state. 
The skin shrinks with exquisite pain from the merest 
touch: ‘A bare hand,’ says Dr. Azam, ‘is placed a 
couple of feet from the back of Mlle. X 
shrinks from it and complains of the heat she feels’; a 
watch is heard at a distance of thirty feet ; ‘ Mlle. 
X (though in her waking state not unused to the 
odour of tobacco) shows the sharpest pain and almost 
faints from the odour of tobacco about the coat of Dr. 
Azam’; and ‘she sews rapidly with a very fine needle, 
and writes correctly, although “un gros livre” is placed 
between her eyes and her work.’ All these and similar 
phenomena were observed and remarked on by Braid as 
well as by the French hypnotists of to-day. Few of them 
are new. Novelty, however, and strangeness characterise 
the phenomena of somnambulism when acted upon by 
suggestion: especially as practised by the school of Nancy. 
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THE STOCK-DOVE. 


UT it be said in the stock-dove’s praise that not by 
obtrusiveness nor over-multiplication nor the villainy 
of pillage has he made himself a nuisance. Whether he 
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is or is not thriving outrageously is what none knows, 
though appearances are in favour of his prosperity. White 
of Selborne, in spite of diligent inquiry, never seems to have 
found where he breeds, nor did his correspondents either ; 
and as it is now not difficult to discover his nests, the fact 
would seem to indicate an increase of numbers. But as, un- 
like his cousin the cushat, he is a regular migrant, and while 
he is with us will hide among the tall beeches, feed with a 
crowd of relatives, and altogether live a life of ease and re- 
tirement, none can tell if his times are good or bad. He is 
the least distinguished of doves. Many country-folk and 
some sportsmen believe with their forefathers of a hundred 
years ago that he has no separate existence—that his name 
is but an alias of the cushat. It is like enough, indeed, that 
the rural legend of the cushat’s song has been developed 
from this very confusion of identity. Long ago, it says, 
the cushat nested among nettles or grass on the ground, 
while the! partridge abode in trees. One day, however, 
two cows trampled the cushat’s eggs to pieces. A Welsh- 
man came and drove one beast out of the pasture, and the 
cushat, as he flitted to his new home in the tree-tops, sang 
and still sang to him, ‘ Tak two coos, Taffy—tak.’ I may re- 
mark that this onomatopeia is far truer to the sound than 
Gawin Douglas’s in his exquisite description of the ‘ gentill 
dow, which is simply, ‘ I come hidder to wow.’ That, how- 
ever, is by the way. What I wanted to remark is that this 
notion of the cushat building on the ground is not so mad 
as it seems, for that the stock-dove does so regularly. As 
the two birds resemble each other closely, the country-folk 
would naturally conclude that the cushat it was which had 
his home below. 

Here, indeed, the stock-dove differs from all the rest of 
the family. You seek the ring-dove’s nest in a tall hedge, 
a low fir, or a holly ; and, if the district is the right one, 
there is nothing wonderful in coming upon the equally 
fragile and slovenly house of the turtle. Again, the rock- 
dove, like his domestic descendant, loves a dark corner 
to build his cot of twigs and grass in, and on this point he 
and the stock-dove are more or less at one. In the books 
the latter bird is usually described as building in hollows 
of trees, like the starling and the jackdaw of many dis- 
tricts ; and this is doubtless true. Supposing, however, that 
I wanted a stock-dove’s egg, I should not go to the forest 
but to a well-remembered spot where as a boy—(with 
shame be it spoken)—I often did that crime which Shen- 
stone’s mistress would not pardon : 

‘For he ne’er could be true, she averred, 
That could rob a poor bird of its young, 


And I blessed her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue.’ 


I know an old quarry on a lone hill-side where the ‘ red’ 
(or refuse) has streamed down the brae and been inter- 
cepted here and there by whins. Above is a wooded 
knoll, planted with fir-trees stubbornly upright though 
gnarled and twisted by long sequences of nor’-easters, and 
with one or two stunted oaks and elms in the shelter. 
Below, the neat and hedge-rowed fields stretch far across 
the slow stream winding in and out like a serpent of silver, 
now between arable and pasture and anon fringed with 
willows or half-hid in woods. Beyond, the moorland rises 
into a hill and then slopes to the sea, while a crescent of 
mountains half-shuts the landscape in. Here in the season 
you may always count on finding a stock-dove’s nest in the 
rough grass on the brae-side under a whin-bush; but 
he prefers better hiding than bare earth and a shrub 
will give, and he will take advantage of any cleft or 
excavation in the rocks, frequently choosing (like the 
jackdaw) a disused rabbit-hole, into which he pene- 
trates about an arm’s-length. Many people think his 
preference is for timber, and that he only takes to the 
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ground in default of better nesting ; but this I do not be- 
lieve. There are trees all over the district here sketched 
in: there are ashes and elms in the hedge-rows, an oak 
or a beech on the top of every windy knoll in the mea- 
dows, spreading chestnuts in the well-ordered parks, strips 
of plantation here, there, and everywhere, pheasant coverts 
where the firs are tall enough for the doves, old woods 
innumerable where you may find a score of cushat’s nests 
in half-an-hour. But to find a stock-dove nesting off the 
ground is an uncommon experience. 

When you have got the eggs you see that they do not 
differ greatly from the wood-pigeon’s except that they are 
a trifle smaller, but that they vary a good deal between 
round and oval. As is the way of pigeons, the hen lays 
only two, which shows how strong among wild birds is 
convention. There seems nothing in the nature of things 
to debar the doves from rearing larger families. If 
you take away the eggs, the mother will build again 
and produce two more ; and if a third is surreptitiously 
introduced and happens to get hatched with the others, 
she will show herself equal to caring for a family of three ; 
but there she stops. Two is the tradition, two is the 
proper thing, two is respectability ; and she knows it. As 
for her young, they are as easily tamed as cushats, and like 
these they grow very bold and familiar if you treat them 
well. It is not a feat to persuade them to go out and 
in from a dovecot, or to breed in captivity, but they do not 
mate with the tame pigeon. I at least could never make 
them do so, though again I see no reason why they should 
not. 

Less is known of the stock-dove’s habits than about those 
of far rarer birds, the fact being that only an ornithologist 
has any great inducement to hunt him up. If he were on 
the game-list, or if he made into delicate pie, things might 
be different, for sportsmen and pot-hunters would make it 
their business to find out all about him. But these things 
not being thus, he is allowed to live what is practically a 
life of peace. When he does get into trouble the cause is 
usually bad company, and the time is generally after the 
breeding season. During then he ‘ keeps hisself to his- 
self’ like a prudent mortal. This is not for long, how- 
ever, as he seems to regard the business as a duty to be 
done as quickly and becomingly as is consistent with self- 
respect. In the north at any rate he shows little of the 
bridegroom’s impatience, and unlike some of his woodland 
friends is seldom tempted into early marriage by a glint 
of spring sunshine. Ere he begins to choose his mate the 
cuckoo is ringing his call as he flies from copse to copse, 
the sky-blue eggs of the hedge-sparrow have chipped and 
yielded callow birdlets, and the voice of the rook has 
hoarsened with love. He runs up a house that would dis- 
grace a jerry-builder—(even in London where the board 
schools are)—and I fancy that, unlike the cushat, which 
breeds again and again during the summer, he thinks once a 
year quite often enough for this sort of thing. The cushat 
it is that delights the countryman with the rumour of his 
passion during so many of the months ; at any rate it is 
rare to find a stock-dove’s nest either very early or very 
late. 

When nesting is over he gives himself up to that placid 
enjoyment of life for which he seems to think he was born. 
It would fare better with him, however, if he had not the 
habit of joining himself to lawless bands of cushats, for 
against them the farmer is aye announcing war and ven- 
geance dire. Could he but content himself with shar- 
ing the mast on the beech-trees with them, all were 
well with him; but he must needs join their forays 
in the corn-land and come home to roost with them 
at night. And the shooter waiting at a likely corner 

of the field with two or three dead decoys—(their heads 
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propped on sticks)—or watching under a favourite pine 
for the general homing, is at no pains to distinguish nicely 
between him and his friends. What is it to him whether 
his quarry has or has not a white ring on neck? or 
that he is smaller than a cushat should be? or that he 
wears dark spots on his oar feathers? Then the hour 
is usually dusk ; the stock-dove is just about the size of a 
Norwegian wood-pigeon newly landed on British shores ; 
and so it often happens that he falls when, recognised, he 
had perhaps been spared. The farmer’s feud does not 
extend to him at all, or would not do so if he were better 
known ; for to him is referable much of the good with 
which the cushat is credited. It is known that the latter 
is an inveterate thief, loving the husbandman’s corn as 
nothing but the forbidden thing is loved ; but the stock- 
dove has a genuine relish for wild mustard-seed and other 
pests of the ‘field which his cousin will only eat under 
compulsion. If you doubt it, shoot a couple in the act of 
feeding together, or, better still, shoot half-a-dozen of both 
species ; and when you open their crops you will find that 
in the same field they have elected to feed on different 
stuffs. Of course that is speaking roughly ; for what one 
will peck at so will the other. 

Another proof of the stock-dove’s cultivated habit is his 
dislike of a British winter. A rough, a coarse, a democratic 
cushat may choose an he will to shiver on naked fence 
and icy bough, to pine for hunger and die of cold in our 
wild climate; but when the wind begins to breathe the 
chill of the snow, when the water in the turnip-drills turns 
to ice and foraging grows difficult, then does the stock- 
dove hie him away to his winter resort in the milder parts 
of Europe. There doth he abide in comfort till the some- 
thing in the air tells him that life is reviving to the fami- 
liar wood ; that the golden whin bloom is gladdening the 
hillside ; that spring is again alert in grass and tree. But 
even here he goes by norule. Some members of his family 
stay the year round with us, and probably some that leave 
us never come back, for wild pigeons of all kinds are 
averse from ‘ flitting’ when they are comfortable. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 





BONNIE DOON. 


I hardly believed it. 
had flowed through 


ND this was the ‘ bonnie Doon’ ! 
The river—Burns’s own river 

my dreams as far back as I could remember ; but in fancy 
its trees were always in leaf and musical with the warbling 
of birds, its waters ‘ wimplin’ clear’ were gay with eternal 
It is strange to see in material existence that 





sunlight. 
which has long existed in your thought ; stranger still is 
it when fact and fancy are wide apart. There ran the river 
through the sombre winter landscape, under the grey 
winter sky, whilst the blasts of ‘Janwar win’’ whistled 
shrill among the branches, ‘ bare ruined choirs where late 
the sweet birds sang.’ But, of course, I had myself to 
blame. I had gone afield in the bleakest of months, and 
must take the consequences. And after all the picture had 
You could not see far, for the haze closed you 
in as with a curtain. The Arran hills were invisible ; 
but Carrick Hill loomed in front, a long undulating ridge, 
dotted here and there with clumps of trees. At its foot 
ran the Doon; on the other side stretches of bare brown 
fields rose and fell like waves. The banks of the river, 
steep and high, were crowded with birch and ash and 
elm. Doon ‘ poured all his floods’ more like a Highland 
than a Lowland stream. The bottom was rocky. The 
water dashed on in a black current, save where it fretted 
itself white against a rock; and over it rose the arch of 
the Auld Brig. A beautiful bridge it is, solidly built 
as they used to build in far-back- centuries. But it 
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goes up on one side and down on the other too steeply 
for our notion of comfort. The traveller cannot have a 
momentary doubt as to the position of the ‘keystane’ ; 
Tam must have known to a second when he was safe. 
The brig has its own confused traditional history of battle 
and trouble long before Burns’s day, but you only think 
of it as the scene of the supreme crisis of that immortal 
ride. It exists but as a relic or a monument ; for it leads 
nowhither. A modern bridge has supplanted it, and the 
road which Meg with her rider followed has long gone 
under the plough. Perhaps it was no road but only the 
wild moor that Tam traversed. Such a dash across country 
would have been closely in keeping with his character. 
The points he gained in succession are fixed for you in a 
manner possibly more definite than trustworthy. The ford, 
the ‘meikle stane’ where drucken Charlie, proceeding in 
the same reckless fashion, ‘ brak ’s neck-bane’ ; the thorn 
where ‘Mungo’s mither hanged hersel’, and all the 
rest of them, were indicated to me by the old man who 
has appointed himself guide to Kirk-Alloway. Now I 
found something to be glad about, for the winter traveller 
has this advantage over him of summer: he is not one of 
a swarm of sight-seers. The American has ceased from 
troubling ; the Cockney is at rest in London. The 
harpies that dog the summer wayfarer let the winter 
Best of all, the 
guide is something of a pleasant companion ; at least he 
is not an official nuisance. I found him of the ‘ auld 
haunted kirk’ quite a discriminating enthusiast. He 
lingered lovingly over the details: ‘the winnock-bunker 
in the east, and—-—but their fame is gone forth to the 
ends of the earth. He told you much you didn’t care 
about. Here was a Lord of Session, and there was an 


wanderer pass : he is not in season. 


Indian general, a little further on lay a great landed pro- 
prietor, and all around scions of many an ancient house : 
Tennants and Hamiltons and Haires. As an Edinburgh 
journal of 1833 beautifully says about this very ‘ yaird,’ 
the ‘elegant mausolea of rank and wealth will soon be 
jostling with the stunted obelisks of humble worth and 
noteless poverty’—(there were giants in Edinburgh in 
those days !). Yet what dim and unsubstantial ghosts those 
fine people, spite of their ‘elegant mausolea,’ seemed in 
comparison with full-blooded things like Tam and Nannie 
and Souter Johnny! It was an object lesson of the per- 
manence of a great man’s work. The guide pointed out 
(or rather evolved for the occasion) the grave where the 
Souter and his father were buried. There was a small 
headstone half-sunk in the soil. ‘Naether date nor age 
gien, said my cicerone, somewhat needlessly. What have 
the immortals to do with date or age? All the autho- 
rities ever | heard of inhume Tam and his crony at Kirk- 
oswald. It may be that Souter, like some other saints, 
has multiplied his graves to suit the convenience of days 
when ‘ longen folk to gon on pilgrimages.’ 

Tam o’ Shanter is a great poem, but it is not its author's 
greatest. Talent could have produced it, says Carlyle; 
genius alone could give us The Jolly Beggars. ‘That is 
almost Shakespearean. It is of the world, not of Ayr- 
shire, and this has been against it with Scotsmen. 7Z'am 
o Shanter is intensely local : it has the advantage and dis- 
advantage of association with a definite spot. You could as 
soon remove Carrick Hill from Doonside as you could 
this poem. And then we have all laboured so hard to 
white-wash Burns if not into ajsaint at least into a re- 
spectable citizen. Now, the Mauchline orgy doesn’t quite 
Square with this theory, though it is one of the supreme 
efforts of Burns’s genius. Zam o’ Shanter points both 
ways. On the other hand, The Cotter’s Saturday Night 
well-nigh proves the case of the apologists. The ‘ big 
ha’ bible’ is irresistible. Indeed, the poem is almost as 
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moral as one of Dr. Watts’s sacred odes, and it is not 
much better literature. Its pious platitudes, its tedious 
moralising, its flaccid verse and labouring phrases, are 
scarcely redeemed by an exquisite descriptive touch here 
and there. It is the strange fate of Burns to be most ad- 
mired for his worst work, and it is even possible that the 
majority would affect to prefer this poem both to Tam o’ 
Shanter and The Jolly Beggars—just as they would set 
The Daisy, where the ‘Scottish bleat,’ a quality then 
new in letters, found its first and perfect embodiment, to 
such supreme examples of lyric artistry and lyric fire as 
Mary Morison and Now Allis Done. Those who know their 
Burns know that all round here are places famous in his 
life and poems: Lochlea, Mossgiel, Ballochmyle, the 
Castle o’ Montgomery, to name but a few. And here 
is the cottage where he was born. This is only about 
half a mile as the crow flies from the Doon, so that one 
might say the poet was born on its banks. More people 
go there, it is said, than to Shakespeare’s shrine at Strat- 
ford; and at any rate the place is worth seeing, though 
changes have come on it these last few years. The ‘auld 
clay biggin’’ with its thatched roof is well preserved. 
The little room with the concealed bed, where the poet 
began his life, is now much as it was on the 25th 
January 1759. The clay floor, the low roof, the simple 
furniture, are all memorials removed from us by more 
than time. Apart from Burns, the humble little room is 
full of interest. There is a touch about it of the piety 
and valour of the old Scots peasant life, with its stern 
simplicity, its noble self-denial. But it is only in regard 
to the little room that you have that feeling: a perverse 
ingenuity has laboured at some expense and with much 
success to spoil the rest. The other chamber is stuffed 
with trumpery relics. _An»excrescence, half coffee-palace 
half museum, has been added to the cottage. In this 
there are many ‘ beautiful relics of the bard,’ and a choice 
of various abominations. There is also a garden with 
foreign trees, very suitable for tea-parties. Here and on 
Doon banks you are discomfited with the results of foolish 
and ill-directed admiration. Some things you see are inevi- 
table. Thus the cottage is now surrounded with a number 
of newly built, raw-looking houses. But that is merely 
because the place is becoming populous. Again, opposite 
the Auld Kirk of Alloway stands the New Kirk of Allo- 
way. It was built in 1857, it is a commonplace, ugly 
structure vulgarly bedizened with cheap glass; but one 
is bound to believe it meets the wants of the neigh- 
bourhood. At such things it is vain to gird. But O 
that monument ‘ which finely blends the Grecian and the 
Roman styles of architecture, that desirable villa residence 
on Doonside, that shell palace with its mirrors on the 
banks of the river: how glaring, how aggravating, how 
impertinent! A wiser generation may do something 
to repair it all. The monument might be taken down 


and removed to Paisley :— 
‘ That soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane.’ 
The other stuff might be left to fall to ruin. Then the 
Auld Kirk, the Auld Brig, and the River would stand alone 


as the man’s true monument. Francis Wart. 





EBB AND FLOW. 
T came with the threat of a waning moon 
And the wail of an ebbing tide, 
But many a woman has lived for less, 
And many a man has died ; 
For life upon life took hold and passed, 
Strong in a fate set free, 
Out of the deep, into the dark, 
On for the years to be. 
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THE SCOTS 


Between the gleam of a waning moon 
And the song of an ebbing tide, 
Chance upon chance of love and death 
Took wing for the world so wide. 
Leaf out of leaf is the way of the land, 
Wave out of wave of the sea; 
And who shall reckon what lives may live 
In the life that we bade to be? 
W. E. Hen ey. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NEW PARTY AGENT. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 
Bartholomew House, London, E.C., 4th February 1890. 

S1r,—I regret exceedingly to notice that the report regard- 
ing the Conservative party agent for Scotland to which you 
referred in your last issue is confirmed. I know nothing of 
Colonel Haig. My objection is not personal in any sense. He 
is the representative—by adoption, it is said—of a good old 
Scots family, and he may prove a right man for the post. Let 
us hope he may, seeing the deed is done. 

But why in the name of common sense the choice should 
have fallen upon a man who is absolutely unknown in Scots 
Conservative circles; whose personal acquaintance is pos- 
sessed, so far as I know, by not a single individual who has 
been of late years active in party work (I speak of the rank 
and file of party workers : not wire-pullers of social position) ; 
and who consequently, wherever he goes, or whatever he tries 
to do, has of necessity first to learn the A B C of the business 
and of every several locality in turn—that, Sir, passes under- 
standing. 

Again, the position of party agent is one which leads sooner 
or later to a permanent appointment. Upon what ground 
should it be given to any one who has not earned a claim to 
party favour? It is occurrences like the appointment in ques- 
tion that knock the spirit out of Conservative workers and render 
progress hopeless and impossible.—I am, etc., 

F. FAITHFULL BEGG. 


‘SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Odserver.| 


London, 2d@ February 1890. 

S1R,—In Zhe Scots Observer of January 25th there is an 
article headed ‘ How to be Lovely though Plain,’ which is so 
brimful of witty scepticism and an irrepressible sense of the 
ludicrous as to make Mrs. Teresa H. Dean’s book appear the 
most fallible of guides through the thicket of ugliness that most 
poor women have to pick their way through. /sshe wrong in lay- 
ing such stress upon ‘individuality,’ realising as she does the 
proclivity of her sex to do sheep-wise and follow the unknown 
sheep (who is not asheep at all but a wo/f in sheep’s clothing !) 
who in some invisible corner sets the fashions and issues a 
mandate to womankind more binding than the Pope’s Encycli- 
cal? When she knows that if women—that is, ladies aspiring to 
be beautiful—are ordered to bang, they all cut off their front 
hair above the eyebrows ; or if to curl or friz, they burn straight 
hair with curling-tongs, slate-pencils, or whatever comes to 
hand ; if to wear ‘dirty green, they make themselves resemble 
stagnant pools in their attire; or if to drape, they beat any 
professional upholsterer with the twists they are able to 
give a piece of cloth or silk: while in circumference they 
have been able in the different epochs of fashion to vary their 
form from the dimensions of the slenderest of knitting-needles 
to the biggest and most rotund of hogsheads. Up to the pre- 
sent time there has been no uniform standard of beauty. Js Mrs. 
Dean leading her whole sex astray by setting up zmdfviduality 
as a safe one to conform to? It ismerely prescribing to women 
that they shall look as Nature intended them to look, and act 
according to the character with which they were born, in either 
case striving to remedy deformity or wmnatural developments. 
But as ‘ individuality’ is rather an abstruse term to the mass of 
women imitators, who only know how to follow a pattern or 
fashion and keep close to conventional lines, she is careful to 
give individuality the most practical of definitions, and empha- 
sises throughout her little book that they must study them- 
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selves. The mandate ‘ Know thyself’ has in all ages been con. 
sidered sound philosophy. 
Moreover, in the matter of individuality Mrs. Dean has per. 
sonally evolved, or perhaps been endowed with, a very con. 
siderable amount of it. The undersigned is personally ac. 
quainted with the lady, who is one of the pluckiest of plucky 
American women, and can vouch for her dressing, speaking, 
acting precisely to please herself whether others are pleased or 
not, and being what Nature intended her to be. Her portrait 
shows her to be as remote from ‘the fashionable society doll as 
from the angular, aggressive reformer who disturbs the peace of 
every community. ‘Even as regarded her book she decidedly 
had a way of her own in the matter of publishing it, and did 
that strictly in accordance with her own will and with supreme 
independence of publishers : a thing that all authors, I believe, 
with the one royal exception of Ruskin, have signally failed in, 
She wanted a publishing firm, so she took her first initial and 
whole middle name, ‘ T. Howard,’ and at once established this 
individual (?) in business. } She wanted capital for the manufac- 
ture of ‘her book, and straightway made a round of calls upon 
all the enterprising and liberal advertisers in Chicago ; result: 
she’ got all the capital she wanted within a week, while the 
sight of ‘such a lot of good contracts for advertisements in 
How to be Beautiful made ‘the proprietor of the largest 
printing establishment in that city eager to put the book 
through at a Chicago rate of speed. Then Mrs. Dean inter- 
viewed all the general wholesalers : the Union News Co., whose 
ubiquitous agents board every train, not to shoot and rob the 
passengers but to sell books, and ¢hey do it; the Western 
News Co., Brentano, and all the rest of the fraternity merely 
introducing the newcomer by name in advance of its actual 
appearance. But no book-man waited for that. The very 
name of the little volume, How fo be Beautiful, had a magical 
effect, and every man of them wanted it; every man of them 
believed it would sell,"and, more than that, was anxious to have 
circulars by the thousands with which to proclaim its advent 
through the trade. And what else did they want? Her portrait: 
in the book and out of it, on every circular, in every book-shop 
window ; in fact, wherever it could be stuck. Mrs. Dean needed 
no mirror when she went out in the street, for she could not 
help seeing herself at every turn, and, not being a professional 
in any sense save that of artist, was sorely embarrassed by it. 
T. Howard was much sought after; she was inundated with 
letters, her studio (publication office) was thronged, and the 
‘ phenomenally’ successful publisher was ‘interviewed’ by all 
the leading Chicago dailies. Zhe Daily News gave eight bril- 
liantly illuminated headlines to it at the top of a frst column, 
conspicuous among them being ‘ Successful Beauty ts Indivi- 
duality, which seems already to have become a maxim. 

What happened next? Why, the birds of prey, particularly 
keen-scented in the States, swooped down and carried off that 
book ; in other words, it was pirated by one of the creatures 
peculiar tothe American book-trade, almost as soon as it made 
its appearance. It is not to be doubted for an instant that Mrs. 
Dean has sufficient individuality to ‘do for’ that pirate most 
beautifully. The New York Yourna/ist of August 3d contained 
the following : ‘ Zhe Chicago Tribune states that Mrs. Teresa 
H. Dean, whose little book How to be Beautiful has won such 
deserved popularity, will institute proceedings against one R. 
S. Peale, a Chicago publisher, who has announced a_ book, 
How to Become Beautiful, which will be a close imitation of 
Mrs. Dean’s book. Mrs. Dean has letters which will put the 
festive Peale in a decidedly awkward position. I’m glad that 
she has the nerve to make things lively for him. It is such men 
as Peale, who resort to dishonourable practices, who disgrace 
the publishing business. They need cleaning out.’—I am, etc., 

Mrs. JOHN B. SHIPLEY (MARIE A, BRowWN). 





REVIEWS. 
CESAR UPON HANNIBAL. 
Life of George Eliot. 


Series. 


By OSCAR BROWNING. ‘Great Writers’ 
London: Walter Scott. 


There is a good deal about George Eliot in Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing’s biography. The writer is nothing #not circumstantial ; his 
pages are rich in details which will be new to the most devoted 
students of George Eliot’s works and career. It appears that 
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‘n her youth the writer—who, as one now learns, has a claim 
to stand beside Shakespeare—was an adept in the making of 
putter. In later years she used to declare that her right hand 
was broader than her left from the amount of butter she had 
made in her youth. Even more pregnant, as it is deeper in its 
pathos, 1s the thrilling statement that she once wrote a certain 
letter ‘with fingers tremulous from the boiling of currant jelly,’ 
and penned another when suffering a stupid sensation pro- 
duced by ‘standing sentinel over damson cheese and a warm 
stove. Such were the early trials of Shakespeare’s rival, who, in 
Mr. Oscar Browning’s lyric phrase, was ‘to soar with no com- 
mon or slender pinion beyond the Aonian mount’! What a 
new light, again, is shed on the novelist’s later career when 
we are told that her London drawing-room had folding-doors, 
and that she generally sat in an arm-chair by the left side of 
the fire! But Mr. Oscar Browning’s instinct for seizing on the 
apposite and the suggestive carries him even further. ‘The 
visitor on Sunday afternoon,’ he avers—and there is no reason 
to question Mr. Browning’s right to speak with authority on 
this point—‘ the visitor on Sunday afternoon rang at the gate, 
and then ‘entered the house by the porch’—not, be it noted, by 
the servants’ door or the front window—and then ‘turned along 
the passage to the left.’ These are the strange, the momentous, 
the enthralling incidents by which Mr. Oscar Browning gives 
a new zest to the study of biography, and expounds to the 
listening world the genius and temperament of George Eliot. 
For the novelist is really a figure of some importance in the 
story of her life as Mr. Browning tells it. 

But there is another figure which fairly divides with her the 
interest of the fascinated reader. The true hero of the book is Mr. 
Oscar Browning. When his own life comes to be written this 
little volume will thus be of inestimable value to his biographer, 
and in consequence to Prince Posterity. Mr. Browning seems to 
have amore or less clear prevision of this. The sweet word ‘I? 
occurs in his pages almost as frequently as in the works of Mr. 
Henry Labouchere. The book is to a great extent a diary of the 
dinners, breakfasts, etc., at which the two great writers met and 
exchanged ideas. When George Eliot and Lewes retired to 
the country their address ‘ was kept secret even from their most 
intimate friends,’ but not from Mr. Oscar Browning. ‘I was 
more than once invited to visit them in their different soli- 
tudes,’ but ‘I could never bring myself to take advantage of 
the permission.’ More than that, ‘1’ was more than once em- 
ployed to look out lodgings for them ; but—confesses Mr. 
Oscar Browning with the modesty of true genius—‘I was never 
successful in suiting their requirements.’ O the pity on’t! It 
is some consolation to learn that in the autumn of 1865 ‘I was 
asked to review Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s History of Florence’ 
—O wonderful, wonderful !—and that ‘I wrote the article in 
the Christmas vacation,’—and again most wonderful !—‘ and 
it was published early in the ensuing year’—and after that 
wonderful out of all whooping. On one occasion George Eliot 
*turned upon me with the eager glance of a prophetess’; on 
another ‘she discoursed with earnest self-abandonment into 
my private ear of the solemnities of this life, and the danger of 
always grasping at a life beyond.’ And so the tale runs all 
through. J dined with her and she carved; she lunched with 
me and / said so-and-so; 7 breakfasted with Aer and she sat 
next to me; and J travelled with Aer, and / stayed with her 
near Newmarket, and / left next morning early, and / have in 
my possession ‘a precious letter which I cannot refrain from 
quoting ’ (seeing it is all about me), and once / was a master at 
Eton, and / didn’t like the work, and 7 was anxious to transfer 
myself to the University, but was ‘restrained by reluctance to 
desert a cause which I believed to be important’; and so on 
and so on, till at last the end is reached, and / delivered a 
lecture at Weybridge on Monday, December 6th, 1880, and next 
day / went to Windsor, and on December 29th 7 was one of 
the mourners at George Eliot’s funeral, and ‘her portrait hangs 
over my writing desk at Cambridge, and scarcely a day passes 
that I do not seek to draw from it some portion of that spiritual 
strength for which I was so deeply indebted to her during her 
life.’ 

Mr. Oscar Browning’s acumen as a critic is as conspicuous 
as his faculty of self-effacement. Of course he esteems Dantel 
Deronda the greatest of its author’s works. He has ‘ become 
sick and tired of hearing that the characters are unreal.’ He 
believes that the book may eventually have its place beside 
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Hamlet and Macbeth. ‘ Middlemarch gives George Eliot the 
chiefest claim to stand by the side of Shakespeare’; but ‘ Daniel 
Deronda will link together indissolubly for future ages the 
names of Goethe and George Eliot.’ Romo/a is, no doubt, in- 
ferior to Deronda ; still it is ‘ perhaps the best historical novel 
ever written.’ Of course to mention Scott or Thackeray as 
possible competitors with the author of Romo/a were rank 
blasphemy. True it is that William Story and Robert Brown- 
ing and Rossetti—who really knew something of Italy—found 
the book hopelessly unreadable and thoroughly false to the 
conditions of Italian life. But that is naught to Mr. Oscar 
Browning. ‘Read it when you have never been to Florence 
{or Jericho], it will make you long to go there; read it 
when you have learnt to love Florence [or Jericho], it 
will make you love Florence [or Jericho] more,’ etc., etc. 
To all which inspired talk what is there to be said? To 
what purpose can you contend with a writer whose last page is 
made beautiful with such a deliverance as this: ‘ Literature 
began with Homer. . . . The Greeks of the Homeric age are 
with us still; they are to be found in South Africa and the 
Soudan ; we have spent several millions in killing them with 
Remington rifles and Gatling guns. But you will not find 
among them a Faust, a Wilhelm Meister, a Deronda, or a 
Gwendolen.’ Probably not. What you will find of course—as 
every traveller in savage lands testifies—is merely an Achilles 
and a Nestor, a Helen and a Nausicaa, a Calypso and a Pene- 
lope. However, if the savages have not a Faust, neither have 
they an Oscar Browning. And in that thought they may find 
consolation. Ile have not a Faust either; but we have an Oscar 
Browning. And that way madness lies. 

When Daniel Deronda first appeared, Mr. Sidney Colvin 
wrote an article on the book in Zhe Fortnightly Review. 
He took, no doubt, a much too favourable view of the dismal 
misproduction. But if any one wishes to grasp the difference 
between modest, thoughtful criticism expressed in polished, 
vigorous English, and arrogant nonsense advanced in inverte- 
brate prose, he has only to compare Mr. Colvin’s article with 
the latest addition to the series of ‘Great Writers.’ 


‘PRECIOUS NONSENSE.’ 


Ting-a-ling Tales. The Floating Prince. By FRANK R. 
STOCKTON. London: Ward and Downey. 

The present age of English literature, it appears, is deficient 
in originality, in invention. We are hunters of old trails, imi- 
tators of old methods. Our novels are as commonplace as 
newspapers ; and there is no satisfaction in thinking that the 
New Journalism is converting our journals into achievements 
in fiction. Yet in one direction at least we can claim to have 
widened the field of literature and deserved the title dear 
to respectable Holy Roman Emperors of Mehrer des Reichs. 
We have conquered for ourselves the realm of nonsense. 
Now, of nonsense there are two kinds: negative nonsense 
and positive nonsense. And of negative nonsense there are 
three kinds: nonsense that is born of ignoble ignorance, as 
Mark Twain’s last failure ; nonsense that is born of lack of 
wisdom, as the praise of that failure in Harper ; and nonsense 
that comes from both these deficiencies, as articles in The New 
York Herald of London or elsewhere. And these kinds of 
negative nonsense do not belong in any way to literature. Of 
positive nonsense there are two kinds : the elaborated, as the 
Bab Ballads and the farces of Mr. W. S. Gilbert ; and the 
inspired, as Alice tn Wonderland: both of which kinds are 
excellent, and belong in their degrees to literature. The charm 
of true nonsense is inexplicable, incommunicable. ‘ Its test is,’ 
as Mr. Swinburne says of lyrical poetry, ‘that it eludes all tests.’ 
No lover of nonsense could explain why he is thrilled to the 
heart by two simple lines of the lamented Edward Lear : 

‘ There was an old man who supposed 
That the street-door was partially closed’ ; 
nor could he interpret the subtle charm of the opening verse of 
an American song—a song worth all Lowell and the most of 
Whittier : 
‘ There were some kings, in number three, 
Who built the tower of Jumbo Jee ; 
They built it up to a wondrous height 
At eleven o'clock on a Thursday night.’ 


The subtle sweetness and magical mystery of that last line 
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must be /e//—it cannot be expounded. Who can tell why to 
substitute Zuesday or even Wednesday would ruin the song? 
We only know that so it is. But the gift of inspired nonsense 
is the heritage of few. Hints of it we have in many writers : 
there are phrases in Zhe Wrong Box that glow with the true 
poetry of nonsense. But artists in nonsense are few. Edward 
Lear is dead. Fragments of the old Lewis Carroll there are in 
Sylvie and Bruno ; but too much of that book, alas ! is mere 
Dodson and Fogg. Westward the star of nonsense takes its 
way ; and its apostle is Mr. Frank R. Stockton. 

His nonsense is founded rather on whimsicality of thought 
than incongruity of expression. He gives you the apparently 
matter-of-fact chronicle of a world that seems your own, and 
it is only gradually that you discover it to be a topsy-turvy 
world, whose atmosphere is an emanation of humour. To the 
ordinary short story his tales are as the Carrollian version of 
‘You are old, Father William’ to the uninspired original. His 
characters persistently stand on their heads, and you feel that 
at their age and in their world it zs right. Once only did 
he venture out of his native realm with a long and dreary 
story called The Hundredth Man, Disappointed admirers have 
suggested that the book was called after the reader who 
finished it; as the hymn says, ‘there were ninety-and-nine,’ 
But Mr. Stockton resumed the Throne of Nonsense, and for- 
bore to take service under the flag of William de H—w—ls, 
He felt, with a matter-of-fact emendator of Milton, ‘ Better 
to reign in Heaven than serve in’ (let us say) ‘an Undiscovered 
Country.’ And he was right. 

It is for children that he has designed his two new books. 
They are avowedly collections of fairy-tales; but your true 
lover of nonsense is always a child at heart, and to him, what- 
ever his age, these stories will be dear. The 7inyg-a-ling Tales 
deal with the adventures of the little fairy Ting-a-ling and his 
big friend the good giant Tur-il-i-ra. Zhe Floating Prince and 
Other Fairy Tales isa miscellany. The scheme of the first is 
of the good old fashion, and its morality of the sound old type 
—no more and no less. The brave prince marries the beautiful 
princess, the wicked dwarf or the malignant witch is foiled by 
the good magician or the exemplary giant ; and that is all. No 
insidious allegory lurks in the depths of the smiling stream of 
narrative, ready to ‘swoop down like an alligator’ on the unwary 
reader. Yet, for all this deference to the fundamental laws of 
the fairy-tale, Mr. Stockton is truly original. The old fairyland 
has suffered a whimsical change. It is impossible to take his 
characters seriously when they insist on violating the unwritten 
conventions of faéry in the most matter-of-fact manner. He 
has transferred to that delightful borderland the fantastic 
humour of A Borrowed Month and The Dusantes. It would 
be unfair to tell the good deeds of Ting-a-ling and Tur-i!-i-ra 
in uniting Prince and Princess, or to chronicle the inexhaus- 
tible resources which the five good magicians produced from 
under their cloaks to defeat the wicked dwarf, or to speak of 
the slaying of the Kyrofatalapynx. Nor would we deflower 
the tale of the Floating Prince, nor say how his aristocracy 
wound up a sleeping city to life, nor recount how the Reformed 
Pirate became the Condensed Pirate, nor tell how in a moment 
of forgetfulness he captured a vessel single-handed, and only 
when dividing the booty among himself recollected that he was 
reformed. Mr. Stockton’s imagination is inexhaustible ; and 
there is very little that the most experienced fairy-monger 
could foretell. 

Yet with all the wild and paradoxical adventures he chro- 
nicles, Mr. Stockton never fails of the little realistic touches 
that create illusion. Now and then he givesa hint that he could 
be gruesome if he chose. The porter at the gate of the wicked 
sorceress Mahbracca is a ghoul ; and as the Prince passes on, 
he sees through the open door of the lodge a table, and thereon 
—O grisly Shape !—an empty coffin and a jug. As a rule, 
however, Mr. Stockton is wildly whimsical. His pictures of 
feasts and merrymakings are in the fearless old fashion. The 
exemplary Tur-il-i-ra, coming home from the wedding of the 
Princess he has rescued, is actually spoken of as perplexed by 
the multiplication of his keyholes ; and his wife forbears to 
reproach him, even though he weakly suggests that it was 
mince-pies. Surely some Transatlantic moralist will arise to 


warn Young America against such demoralising literature ! Or 
is it only that insidious Sir Walter with his ‘feudal’ ideas 
against whom the rising generation must be drearily warned ? 
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We could tell the democratic guardian of morality that Mr. 
Stockton has sat at the feet of a master far more deadly to him 
and his kind. It is not for nothing that Mr. Frank is the 
English equivalent of Maitre Francois ! Perpend else, and be 
wise. ‘He called to his attendants to spread a table, and to 
bring some cold meat and some game, some curries and hashes, 
some minced meat, some pepper-pot, some mutton-chops, ome- 
lettes, bacon and eggs ; some broiled steaks, some spare-ribs, 
toast, butter, cheese, pickles, and salad ; some macaroni, vermi- 
celli, chowder, mulligatawny, lobsters, clams, oysters, mussels, 
and shrimps ; also some tripe, kidneys, liver, and sausages, and 
calves’ foot jelly, and stewed cranberries; also frangipanni 
tarts and a Charlotte-Russe, with bottles of orgeat, sherbet, 
and iced wines, together with mead and mineral water. When 
his guests had partaken of these their hunger was fully satis- 
fied.’ There is no mistaking hat note : 2/ saitson Rabelais, does 
Mr. Frank Stockton. And when Pantagruel is possible, then 
one day shall the teaching of M. W. de—to write the rest of it 
were too-too tedious—be weighed and found wanting. 


JOHN DAVIS. 


A Life of John Davis the Navigator (1550-1605), Discoverer of 
Davis Straits. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S, 
London: Philip. 

No man can deny that the ‘ World’s Great Explorers’ are as 
well entitled as another class of worthies to their series. So 
much being conceded, it will not be disputed, we think, that 
John Davis the navigator was a very fit hero to open the series 
with. From this point we are prepared to go on and say that 
Mr. Clements R. Markhain is a very fit biographer for Davis. 
Mr. Markham both independently and on behalf of the Hakluyt 
Society has done a great deal for the history of discovery: so 
much, in fact, that we have never been quite able to understand 
why he has not done more. A fitter editor for that much- 
desired new and satisfactory edition of Hakluyt we do not 
know. But, alas! that edition is still to seek. What may be 
objected to Mr. Markham touching his perhaps excessive love 
of the Spaniards is no great matter. There are not many 
chapters even in the history of discovery that we know of which 
can stand for picturesque and varied interest alongside of the 
Spanish conquests and explorations in America. To be de- 
voted to that is no great fault, though by preference we would 
set Mr. Markham to writing the yet unwritten history of Eng- 
lish exploration. He is thoroughly at home in the life and 
times of John Davis. His book has faults. It contains, for 
instance, a very unnecessary account of the Armada, an unduly 
long repetition of the voyages of Magellan and Tarmiento, and 
some instances of Mr. Markham’s wild Puritan partisanship. 
It is very absurd, for instance, to call James First ‘the sham- 
bling pedant who desecrated the throne of Elizabeth.’ James, 
though no hero nor yet sage, was no mere shambling pedant. 
Such talk is only belated echo of Macaulay, than which no; 
thing can be more insufferable. It ought to be made an offence 
punishable by fine or imprisonment for any man to imitate 
Macaulay who does not possess his transcendent powers of 
narrative. If some Caliph ,of Bagdad would only pass and 
enforce that law we should be relieved for ever from imitations 
of ‘ Tom’s Snip-Snap.’ 

When the critical scissors have been applied with modera- 
tion, however, the book deserves almost unmixed praise. Mr. 
Markham has what is by no means common: a very dis- 
tinct notion of the value of a background. Before you 
can fairly judge what a man did you must know what was 
done before him. Mr. Markham has accordingly taken care 
to tell what the nautical science of Davis's time was and 
what its geographical knowledge, so that his reader can form 
an estimate of what was added by his hero. These ex- 
planations of his are often interesting in themselves. As an 
instance we may take his account of the gradual growth of 
‘ Mercator’s Projection.” What Mr. Markham has to say about 
it is not very new, and we even rather think that he has himself 
said it all before. Yet it is by no means superfluous. It is 
safe to take it for granted that nine persons out of ten who pick 
up this book—or any other popular work for that matter—do 
not know what ‘ Mercator’s Projection’ is or how it is worked, 
though they may have seen hundreds of maps drawn on it. Mr. 
Markham will give them the story and the explanation in a 
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prief, readable form. He is, we think, a little inclined to under- 
estimate Mercator and over-rate the share of Wright. It 
is true, no doubt, that Mercator left no explanation of his 
famous map, and that it was our countryman Wright who 
showed how the thing was to be done again, and even im- 
proved on his model. Yet after all it was comparatively 
easy for a man to work back from Mercator’s results to his 
method ; and it is at least impossible to prove that Wright 
would have hit upon the idea for himself. We think it a 
good rule that no follower should ever be allowed to rank 
with the discoverer, even though he may do the work better : 
he is able to correct the master’s mistakes because the 
master had taught him. This and similar passages in Mr, 
Markham’s book serve here to bring out the truth that Davis 
was above alla thinking and scientific seaman. He was a 
fighter, as all men in that age were. In bravery and skill as a 
mariner he was second to none ; but none the less the great 
fact about him is that he did his work with his brains. He had 
a large share of the literary faculty of the time, and wrote ad- 
mirably both in narrative and in exposition. There is a consider- 
able warmth of humour in him, and he could be eloquent in a 
rather fine cloth-of-gold style. Kingsley must have read him 
as well as Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Raleigh before he did 
that gem of all his work, the speech of Amyas Leigh over the 
grave of Salvation Yeo. His Seaman’s Secrets,and his Worlde’s 
Hydrographical Description are among the first words we have 
to put against the early Spanish treatises on navigation and 
geography. The second shows him to have been a man of con- 
siderable reading. But the most famous outcome of his think- 
ing was the ‘Back Staff, commonly called the Davis Quadrant. 
This immense improvement on the old cross-staff was the only 
instrument of the kind used till the invention of Hadley’s 
quadrant in 1731: that is to say, down to about the time that 
Rodney was entering the navy. Even after that it was doubt- 
less used by old-fashioned skippers. 

Withal, too, Davis was a most practical seaman. He made 
three voyages in search of the North-West Passage with very 
considerable results. Davis Straits, between Greenland and 
the mainland of America, were first explored by him, and his 
voyages showed the road both to Lancaster Sound and Hud- 
son’s Bay. He was Lord Howard of Effingham’s pilot in the fight 
with the Armada, went on voyages to the Isles, and probably 
served with the expedition to Cadiz. He sailed with Cavendish 
to the Straits of Magellan, and there is no more dreadful story 
in all the history of veyages than that of his return from South 
America when he had been deserted by his leader. His last 
years were spent in voyaging to the East Indies for the Dutch 
and for our own Company. Finally he accompanied his friend 
Michelborne to the Spice Islands, and was killed at the age of 
fifty-six ina desperate fight with some Japanese. They were 
picked up in a junk in great distress, and were confidently de- 
scribed by the English narrator of the voyage as ‘pirates.’ 
Perhaps they were, perhaps also they were not. What is cer- 
tain is that the English began rifling the junk and that the 
Japanese broke out. They began by murdering Davis, and 
then, barricading themselves in the cabin of the English vessel 
they fought, neither asking for quarter nor giving it, till every 
man of them was killed. It was a melancholy but an appro- 
priate end enough for the old navigator. What is more melan- 
choly is to know that his latter years were full of disappoint- 
ment. He lost heavily on the disastrous voyage with Cavendish, 
and again in his first run to the East Indies with the Dutch 
Captain Houtman. Worse still, his wife (most inappropriately 
named Faith) was seduced, and deserted him and their three 
sons. She died soon after, let us hope repentant. It was to 
make good his losses that Davis shipped with Michelborne. 
From his will it appears that he had still property, and also that, 
undaunted by experience, he was engaged to marry again. Of 
his three sons two died before him, and it does not appear to 
be known if the third left any progeny. It would be an honour 
to come from such a valiant soul. 


THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS. 
The Political Life of Our Time. By David Nico. London : 
Chapman and Hall. 


This work, says Mr. Nicol, is ‘an attempt to educate the 
public mind to a just discrimination of the significance and 
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consequence of passing events’: in other words, is intended as 
a primer for our fmasters. But it is not the sort of book 
your mechanic after his long day’s work is done will hurry after 
to the local library. It is too scholarly and too philosophical 
for him and his likes to understand ; and on the other hand it 
is too commonplace to take rank as a lasting contribution to 
the literature of political science. Still it is a book to read ; 
and there are thousands of middle-class persons, there are 
hundreds of highly cultured persons, to whom it will give infor- 
mation, while even the most superior will find that it fulfils 
an essential function of philosophic and politico-philosophic 
literature in that it stimulates thought. Mr. Nicol has faults 
of style and faults of arrangement; also he is too fond of 
platitudes he mistakes for epigrams. His first sentence is 
eminently deterrent : ‘Civilisation, says he, ‘is the art of 
governing men.’ Plainly he meant to plunge zz medias res at 
once, and from many points of view—(especially when you are 
backed by a capital preface)—this is a good rule; but is this 
particular header very deep? is it not rather what divers call 
a ‘chester’ ? Was the sentence worth writing? Is it so 
riotously true or so extravagantly new that it was really worth 
setting down? Anyhow it is only one of many. There is 
sound sense everywhere—or nearly everywhere ; and also there 
is far too much of this same tendency to the parade of platitudes 
under the delusion that they are gems of thought or jewels of 
prose, 

China, India, America, and Europe generally, furnish our 
author with the matter of some interesting chapters. One may 
not be able to agree with all his conclusions, especially as to 
the close relations between varying and diverse social and poli- 
tical systems ; but these battles have been fought before, and 
may be fought again. These said chapters are meant to be 
not controversial but informative, are trustworthy on the whole, 
are always thoughtful and thought-breeding. Naturally it is 
when Mr. Nicol abandons criticism for construction, when he 
ceases to teach and attempts to guide, that it is mest easy to 
cross swords with him. It is a!'dreamer—a high-minded, sen- 
sible, and unpractical dreamer too—who, knowing Scotland as 
Mr. Nicol must know it, can thus write of matters ecclesiastical: 
‘Instead of robbing the present possessors of their benefices, 
creating national discord, personal heart-burnings and dis- 
comforts, let the democracy frame such new laws of Church and 
State as will include the revenues of all the non-conforming 
Churches as well as the State ecclesiastical revenues in one 
united fund for the continuance of public worship on the broadest 
possible basis, and the maintenance of the poor upon a uniform 
principle and equitable rate throughout the whole kingdom.’ 
This is autocratic, if you like. Mr. Nicol would be leviathan ; 
but let him put this proposal before the Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church, and then let him confess if it was worth 
including in his book as a practical solution of a vexed ques- 
tion. Ifhe has the courage of his convictions he would pro- 
bably say that it was worth including ; and if he took the high 
ground that even if it seemed Utopian it was really wise and 
true, then we should be constrained to agree with him. He 
has some things to say on the land question which, while less 
remote from the work of to-day, are little less absent from the 
minds of to-day’s workers. He exposes in no measured terms 
the false economy and the necessarily disastrous effects of the 
infringement of the right to freedom of contract between land- 
lord and tenant which has recently been accepted as an essential 
in the Liberal creed. ‘Our legislators,’ he remarks, ‘are ex- 
tending the principle of relief embodied in our poor-law system 
to the enforcement of an arbitrary compromise between land- 
lords and tenants.’ He calls it a ‘policy of charity,’ and with 
true political insight he dares to emphasise the fact that it 
must inevitably result in weakening the nation in the most per- 
manent source of its wealth. One other point: he not only 
believes it possible that the democracy of Britain, trained and 
educated and supported, is able to incorporate the ruling ele- 
ments of empire—the traditions, the governing, the civilising, 
traditions, of the Anglo-Norman race; further, he is by no 
means shy of impressing on his readers the fact that these 
traditions are glorious. ‘Permanent political progress,’ he 
opines, ‘follows only upon mental freedom and a material im- 
provement in the conditions of life: among the few nations 
who in their political action have combined these indispen- 
sable requisites Rome and Britain stand pre-eminent. So long 
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as Britain retains its Roman discipline and Saxon energy, so 
long will its national character influence the political destinies 
of the world.” That is well and bravely thought, and in its way 
is not ill said. 

Mr. Nicol recognises the truth of Macaulay’s aphorism, ‘ The 
essence of politics is compromise’ ; and if he does not always 
insist upon its application it is only because he wisely chooses 
to place before us on many subjects what to him are the only 
true, the perfect policies we should pursue. If one cannot 
always regard these as practical solutions of existing questions, 
one cannot but thank their author for producing them as the 
ultimate aims of all our strivings. His work is like to have 
little influence on the masses, and may in no wise mark a new 
departure in the science of Adam Smith; but it is worth the 
attention of such as are capable of understanding it, and are 
not too befatted or befrivolled to take healthy interest in public 
affairs. To Scottish Tories in especial may it be commended. 
Mr. Nicol has backbone. 


FICTION. 


Mr. Hall Caine is an idealist of a high order, yet in none 
of his previous work has he approached the splendour of 
idealism ,which flows through 7he Bondman (London: Heine- 
mann). He has not yet shown any tendency to come within 
the charmed circle of the four-mile radius. He must breathe 
the larger air and voyage on the Gulf Stream: his scenes 
are laid in Cambrian vailey or on Manx sea-shore or in 
the sulphur mines of Iceland ; he keeps aloof from the busy 
haunts of men. Man, however, far more than Nature is 
his theme: man Titanic drawn on a Titanic canvas. Such 
studies are not common -—at least, not since the days of the 
Greek drama ; and it is remarkable how Greek is the economy 
of the passions in this last work of Mr. Caine’s: Greek in the 
tremendous strength of the energies that twist and twine the 
thread of human destiny, Greek in the ever-present controlling 
power which the Greeks called Fate and the profoundly reli- 
gious spirit of our author identifies with the will of God. The 
play of passion is straight and strong, but the play of incident 
is in the highest degree complicated ; and this, we should sup- 
pose, is the author's object: the persistent passion and the 
varying event; man’s purpose and God's over-ruling ; man’s 
will out upon the world’s mad waters, but God's will out there 
too—and the world is God’s, and its waters. Here is at least 
one character, Red Jasen, which is a unique contribution to 
the ethics of fiction. It has been said that Mr. Caine is not 
great in his love passages ; yet one chapter (vol. ii., chap. 6 
may safely be trusted to show the futility of such criticism. 
Still no one must expect sugared sweets from him; namby- 
pamby flies before him, and prettinesses are nowhere. His 
ethics are stark, and his style is stark ; nothing jingles, nothing 
glitters. In this respect, again, he is strangely Greek. Few 
moderns can afford to trust in sheer strength as he does ; his 
apparatus is bare in the extreme, but the effects he produces 
are sometimes overwhelming. Iceland seems to throw him 
back upon his Hakluyt; he travels there as a God-fearing 
mariner deeply impressed with the marvels that surround him; 
and the style drops into the key of the strong, pious souls who 
went down to the sea in Elizabethan ships. This might be 
considered an anachronism ; but it would be difficult to say in 
what sweeter or better attuned speech one could express the 
ideas suggested by this wonderful old-world region, so fixed in 
its eternal sadness. And it must be admitted this book is sad: 
Mr. Hall Caine has a trick of sadness ; and the human heart 
has need of sunshine. Mr. Caine’s sunshine is lovely and of 
the finest sifting ; but some honest, broad, common sunshine, 
how good itis! There is humour, though, in Zhe Bondman: 
those wretched brothers, with their inevitable sequence of 
characteristic suit-pursuing as in a parable or nursery tale, 
have a grim humour of their own, which is recognisable as 
stark. Stark is the word; but in this connection it means 
much, and probably goes to the very essence of that uncommon 
talent which is Mr. Caine’s. 

The hero of Reggie Abbott; or, The Adventures of a Swedish 
Officer (London: Redway) is a dismal prig who serves as page to 
an imbecile on whom it has pleased ‘ Nelson Prower’ to confer 
the name of Charles x11. of Sweden. The intolerable young 
man is shuffled up and down Europe between the Baltic and 
the A-gean without a single incident in the faintest degree 
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worthy to be termed an adventure befalling. In the course of 
his wanderings he twaddles to a galaxy of prigs of all nations, 
and they twaddle back to him from chapter to chapter, and 
nothing ever happens, and inanity follows on inanity, and 
the critic closes the book in despair and curses his dreadful 
trade. In the end Reggie married a young person in every 
way worthy of him, but by the mercy of Providence Reggie 
had no offspring : the one cheerful fact recorded of his moping 
and maundering existence. There is but one readable passage 
in all this deplorable tissue. That is the terse, vivid, dramatic 
account of the madcap journey of Charles X11. from Bender 
through the Russian camp to the Turkish army, and his inter- 
view with the Grand Vizier. But that passage is extracted 
from Voltaire. Then as for Mr. C. J. Scotter’s Lost tn a Bucket- 
Shop: A Story of Stock Exchange Speculation (London: 
Field and Tuer), regarded as a work of fiction, it also is 
naught. It has no narrative and no dramatic interest, while 
the characters are monotonously alike in their rascality and ab- 
ject greed. But as an exposure of the frauds connected with 
the floating of mining companies and other ‘ bubbles,’ it is well 
worth careful reading. The author knows thoroughly what he 
is writing of, and he attacks his subject so trenchantly, he 
handles it so lightly, with such a keen satiric perception of 
where to strike, with such a shrewd avoidance of the homiletic 
vein, as to make one regret that his powers should have been 
expended on presenting a succession of repulsive scenes anda 
crew of contemptible dupes and squalid and rapacious knaves. 
The book is not a pleasant one, but there is no denying the 
truth of the sorry tale it unfolds or the benetit which might 
result from its widespread circulation. 

Only a Singer (London: Remington), by Bessie 1. Jonesco, 
is written by a lady who has talent, knows Leipzig, and suc- 
ceeds in painting a decent picture of the life of a young person 
who goes to Goethe’s ‘ little Paris’ to study the art of Joachim. 
Those British parents, however, who allow their ‘ tender brood ’ 
to leqgrn the fiddle—and unhappily the name of them is Legion 
—are hereby warned that, albeit baritones of heroic appear- 
ance and noble birth, who sing Vanderdecken and have living 
spouses in private asylums, may not actually abound in the 
happy Fatherland, it is yet stated that they exist, and that 
some maids of merry England are capable of infatuation at first 
hearing. Again, the body of corfs students is scarce so full of 
malice and devilish cunning as it appears to Miss Jonesco. But 
as here is such a baritone, here also is such a beer-drinker ; so 
the British parent may beware. The book shows talent, and is 
pleasant to read. It clamours for the knife, but is so good that 
better may confidently be expected of the author. 

*Tasma,’ the author of Uncle Piper of Pipers Hill, has a 
reputation which will in no wise be shamed by A Sydney 
Sovereign (London : Tribner). Not that that story is the best of 
the bunch it covers with aname. They showthe same literary 
faculty, the same capacity for sketching men and women, the 
same knowledge of the art of fiction, which distinguished the 
earlier and more ambitious work. In Sarren Love and Mon- 
steur Caloche a tragic note is touched so skilfully that you 
regret the slightness of them, and would fain have more. 
Doubtless ‘Tasma’ will presently do something worthier of 
Australia; at any rate he or she—we incline to the latter—has 
shown that the love of letters is not dead but living in the 
great colony, and that 7he Mystery of a Hansom Cad is not the 
best it can achieve. 

Unter fremdem Willen (Deutsche Verlagsanstalt), by Oscar 
Meding, is a novel with a purpose. It is intended to open the 
eyes of society to the moral and social dangers lurking in 
hypnotism. Its hero, a wicked Italian, succeeds in hypnotising 
the rest of the characters, with results which are meant to be 
horrific but are merely ludicrous. Also, it is badly conceived 
and badly written ; from beginning to end it is destitute of a 
touch of human interest. The picture it gives of life at a petty 
German court is equally irksome and untrue. So feeble is the 
narrative, so extravagant the plot, so insipid the dialogue, that 
the whole mixture falls considerably below the humble level 
even !—of its voluble author. 

In real life bores are inevitable, but they need not be en- 
dured in fiction, and Esmé Hope’s William Orleigh (London ; 
Remington) is a bore of the first magnitude, being a very ele- 
vated person and distressingly aware of it. Everybody ad- 
mires and confides in him, for he has a little way of ‘ entering’ 
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things in his pocket-book, and that no doubt endears him. 
One man is even enthusiastic enough to collect statistics for 
him, and surely devotion could no further go. His boyhood 
and youth are virtuous; but towards the end of the first volume 
he falls in love, and at last, one thinks, he will surely forget to 
be wise. He does. He thinks he has indigestion, and medica- 
mises accordingly : he mistakes, that is, the pains of Cupid 
for the pangs of dyspepsia. After this you give William up ; 
and the truth is that, in spite of many elegant extracts from 
his diary—he is never at home even with himself—he remains 
an unmitigated—and immitigable—bore and prig. He is not 
the only one. The aroma of superiority clings about all the 
‘ young ladies and gentlemen,’ as their author loves to call 
them, while the heroine is even loftier than William, and 
scorns the humble path of matrimony an she were a Sty- 
lites in petticoats. One specially peculiar young man there is 
who goes to live in ‘ the heart of the centre of London,’ where 
he finds his best solace in the mere ‘ noise of the streets.’ Also 
the gloom about him and his fellows is deepened and thickened 
by the dead shadow of a purpose ; for the author wants to de- 
molish Robert Elsmere. She has entered the lists late, and 
done her adversary no harm and herself no good. 


LACRYM-E RERUM. 


The Eve of an Empire’sjFall. By MME. CARETTE. 
London : Dean. 

To have been dame @honneur to the Empress Eugénie and 
to have waltzed with Bismarck in the Tuileries—fancy waltzing 
with that Bismarck whose appearance always reminded Méri- 
mée of the Commendatore music in Von Giovanni !—these 
are among Mme. Carette’s qualifications for recording the 
fall of the Second Empire. It is a lamentable story. The 
stars in their courses fought against Napoleon. The French, 
as has been often said, were out-fought, out-numbered, and 
out-generalled. The Germans had transport—they had not ; 
the Germans swept on with the assurance of victory—they 
were drunken with the madness of defeat ; disasters which 
would still rouse Britons to certain and splendid triumph, if 
not the morrow at least the day after, crushed the spirit out 
of them, and opened the heart of the nation to despair. This 
condition of ruin, this moral and spiritual anarchy, was excel- 
lently illustrated by that ‘ apotheosis of futility,’ the passing of 
General Douai, who first lost the battle of Wissembourg and 
was next seen leading his horse up a hill under the fire of four 
Prussian batteries. ‘He was soon struck down, and died a 
hero,’ says Mme. Carette ; and that is exactly what he did not 
do. He preferred running away into another world to staying 
on and striving to do his duty in France. That, however, was 
the state of the public mind. Never a man of genius, the Em- 
peror behaved all through the war in a way which shows him 
to have been no longer a man of character and brains. He 
went with the army because he dared not stay in Paris, but to 
the army he was only an enormous encumbrance—the heaviest 
and the most unwieldy ‘impediment’ of all. Mme. Carette 
tells his twice-told story as it were in her stride, for her work 
has really to do with the Empress as Regent and with the 
march of events in Paris. Of course she is a partisan ; but 
one can easily understand—one can share to some_extent—her 
contempt for Thiers, her doubt of Trochu, and her detestation 
of Gambetta, in consideration of her loyalty to her Empress, 
the tragedy of whose life, if not the courage and capacity she 
displayed as Regent, should suffice—for all the lesson of the 
Revolution—to make all Frenchmen treat her with reverence. 

The Eve of an Empires Fall is largely supplementary of 
Mme. Carette’s My Mistress the Empress Eugénie, but it 
deals with many matters on which full information is still, and 
it may be always will be, lacking ; and the side lights it flashes 
on certain incidents during or just before the war are vivid 
and clear enough. The translation has been well done, and 
in its English dress the book will be widely read. For to us 
Britons the story of the fall of Napoleon I11. contains a lesson 
which cannot be too often conned by the officials at the Ad- 
miralty and the War Office: that Nunguam paratus is nota 
good war-cry. But apart from this moral and its illustrations 
Mme. Carette tells many anecdotes which, if in too sombre a 
setting to be rightly amusing, are undoubtedly of interest. The 
story of the Empress’s flight from the Tuileries is Ilke a chapter 
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of Dumas. A deputation of members of the Corps Législatif 
was told off to wait upon the Empress-Regent and request her 
to anticipate the violence of the Republicans by laying down 
her authority—and thus leaving open a door for the return of 
the Emperor—as otherwise the Chamber would assent to M. 
Gambetta’s motion for his deposition. To M. Buffet was en- 
trusted the ungrateful task of urging this upon the Empress. 
Mme. Carette relates that he did his spiriting with delicacy and 
like a gentleman ; but the Empress would not be persuaded to 
adopt a line of ,action which she considered disloyal to the 
prisoner at Wilhelmshéhe, and she only gave way at the in- 
stance of her own friends and household. Next a deputy came 
in and told how that the hall of the Corps Législatif had been 
invaded by the mob, which was mad with excitement and 
seemed capable of any violence. Soon it was announced that 
the Tuileries was surrounded, and that the Empress was in 
peril of life. A railway time-table was consulted, and at length 
the Empress, overcome by the argument that if she stayed on 
her friends in the Palace would have to die with her, consented 
to flee with Prince Metternich and the Italian Ambassador. 
First one exit and then another was tried: all were besieged ; 
but at last, after passing through the Louvre to the door open- 
ing on the Place St. Germain l’Auxerrois, where the mob was 
only ebbing and flowing and not beating furiously against the 
Palace as on ail the other sides, the Empress and one lady 
dashed into a passing cab and drove away. Nobody saw them 
go, and the greatest consternation prevailed till it was dis- 
covered that after trying several houses in vain a refuge had 
been found in the apartment of the American dentist, Dr. 
Evans. That evening Paris was illuminated, and next day at 
Deauville the Empress went on board Sir John Burgoyne’s 
yacht and sailed for England. And so the Second Empire 
came crashing down, and a brave and discrowned lady was 
hounded off the premises of the most gallant nation of Europe. 


LAW BOOKS. 


Mr. A. Wood Renton’s Zhe People’s Dictionary of English 
Law (London: Stoughton) is in several respects a well exe- 
cuted piece of work. Mr. Renton is very exact, and on the 
whole very accurate. He has a faculty (invaluablein a legal writer) 
of clear exposition, and he has been extremely careful to bring his 
Dictionary down to date. All the same, there are several things 
that require attention. In no unfriendly spirit we point them out. 
The book outside is entitled as above ; but on the inside it is 
called Handbook of English Law. It is not at all certain that 
a handbook should be written in the same way as a popular 
dictionary, but as the work is apparently meant to be the 
latter it may be regarded from that point of view. It is com- 
paratively brief. Thus, whilst the eighth (1889) edition of 
Wharton’s well-known Law Lexicon contains 783 pages of two 
columns each, Mr. Renton has only 276 pages, and one of his 
pages isno more than one of Wharton’s columns. He does no 
discuss his titles at less length, but he misses out a great 
many, and some of these omissions can scarcely be defended. 
Thus he has articles on neither ‘Company’ nor ‘ Mortgage.’ On 
the other hand he gives us articles on Building, Friendly, Indus- 
trial and Provident, Loan, and Literary and Scientific Societies. 
The last of these is simply a reference to an Act of Parliament 
and the article on ‘ Mortmain’; but we turn to ‘Mortmain’ to no 
purpose, for there is no such title in the book. ‘ Negligence’ and 
‘Contributory Negligence’—(including the inevitable donkey 
case of Davies v..Mann)—are discussed separately, which, though 
the treatment is in itself excellent, is a needless sub-division. 
Of actual errors there are few. In ‘Action at Law’ it might have 
been noted that the pleadings close themselves by a sort of 
automatic action if no reply is delivered. Then when talking 
of the farthing verdict it should have been stated that only in 
the small class of cases that cannot be commenced ina county 
court is the effect of such a verdict to carry costs with it. The 
remarks on ‘ Bills of Sale’ are only true of such documents as are 
given by way of security, and not of absolute bills, which are still 
governed by the 1878 Act. In ‘Borough English’ he alludes to 
the ‘ feudal custom of the country, by which he evidently means 
that long-exploded lewd historical jest the jus frim@ noctts. 
For this he refers us to ‘Beaumont and Fletcher's Custom of 
the Country. "Has Mr. Renton ever read that grossly indecent 
farce? or does he not know that it is not about England 
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at all but about Italy, with some scenes laid in Lisbon? In 
‘Perjury’ it is only statute and not common law perjury of 
which the remarks are true, but nothing is satd to show this. 
Then in a popular book, which should be above all things self- 
contained, what is the use of an article like the ‘ Personation of 
a Husband (see Reg. v. Barrow, 1 C. C. R. 156, and Criminal 
Law Amendment Act 1885, sec. 4)’? We have to go elsewhere 
to find that Reg. v. Barrow settled that if a woman didn’t know 
her own husband she must take the consequences; but this 
doctrine was summarily overturned by section 4 of the Act 
mentioned. If Mr. Renton is too modest to state this he ought 
to have omitted the article altogether, although one would 
hardly suspect the learned author of Monomanie sans Délire of 
sticking at anything. In talking of servants he explains to us that 
‘a lady’s-maid is not bound to milk cows, nor can a gardener be 
expected to work in a turnip-field—at least regularly.’ Of ‘ Bur- 
glary’ he culls some quaint examples from the books : thus, 
you must not enter a house by the chimney or by threaten- 
ing the owner with a crowbar ; but you may smash the window 
with that weapon, and, moreover, shove the toy three inches 
into the room, and be innocent of burglary, though if you break 
the glass with your fist and let even your little finger enter you 
are done for. Lastly he carries his quotation of cases to an 
absurd extent, so great as to take up much valuable space. 
Even in well-known instances like Derry v. Peek its propriety 
is doubtful. True, lawyers consider it interesting to find the 
Court of Appeal saying the law is undoubtedly one thing, whilst 
the House of Lords affirm it as undoubtedly to be the oppo- 
site. But it is with something of horror that Professor Pollock 
in The Law Quarterly denounces Lord Bramwell for having 
‘mammocked’ in an almost boyish spirit of mischief the care- 
fully elaborated doctrine of ‘legal fraud, and declared ita fiction 
that must cease to exist. 

Mr. R. W. Renton’s newly issued Summary Criminal Pro- 
cedure and A ppeal (Edinburgh : Clark) deals with avery different 
branch of law. It is a thoroughly good piece of workmanship. 
Not only is the matter clearly and orderly arranged, but con- 
cise digests of ‘illustrative cases’ are sandwiched between the 
sections of the expository text. The usefulness of such a 
manual is not confined to those actually engaged in the work 
of summary criminal courts: it provides also a short cut for 
the consulting lawyer in cases of difficulty to arrive at the 
sources of the law on a necessarily technical subject. Still it 
is mainly by sheriff-court practitioners that the book will be 
used, and it is all the more certain to be welcomed by them 
that it has no rival in its own field. 


THE LIVES OF THE POETASTERS. 


Modern Scottish Poets. Twelfth Series. Brechin: Edwards. 
Paisley Poets. Vol. 1. By ROBERT BROWN, F.S.A.Scot. 
Paisley : Cook. 

Modern Scottish Poets is a sort of reductio ad absurdum of 
The Dictionary of National Biography. The captious critic 
has objected to that mammoth serial that it gives the lives 
of many men whose stories were better left untold, so little 
interest had the world in them. But the smallest man whose 
life is recorded there is mightier than the biggest whose bio- 
graphy is set forth here. The book deserves some little notice 
from the astonishing silliness of its plan and the amazing bad- 
ness of its execution, just as the scarlet-handed murderer gets a 
larger space in newspaper reports than the common thief. Mr. 
Edwards observed a space called ‘ The Poet’s Corner’ in the 
various local newspapers in Scotland. He noted that A has 
appeared twice in Zhe Crossmyloof Courier, that B has written 
thrice for The Torphichen Times, that C has published as many 
as four poems in Zhe Airriemuir Critic,and so down to Z. He 
thereupon procured biographies of A, B, and C, embellished 
the same with elegant extracts from their works, and made a 
book of the collection. You open the result at random, and you 
come on the life of Mr. William Delday of Quoybelloch, Deer- 
ness, Orkney. At four, you are assured, he recited Zhe Pet 
Lamb; at five he went to school for a few weeks in summer; 
between seven and thirteen he excelled in arithmetic and poetry; 
when he grew to man’s estate he wrote a poem called We Set 
Our Sails, and here is a verse to show we do not lie: 


‘So we did run for Papa Sound 
For shelter and the lasses, O! 
Whose sparkling eyes are just as bright 
As those of higher classes, O !’ 
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Nothing can surpass this, you think ; but you are mistaken, for 
making another dive you bring up Mr. David Skea Allan 
F.E.1.S., of Calfsound, Island of Eday, who sings you a ae 
wilder and more wondrous song than the other. Mr. Allan 
is not content with being a poet. He wants to belong to the 
vegetable kingdom : 
‘ Would I were a pretty flower 
Op’ning tender leaves and sweet, 
Breathing fragrance every hour, 
Kissing dewdrops when we meet.’ 
On ‘further consideration,’ as lawyers say, Mr. Allan would 
just as soon be ‘a mellow winking star’; but it presently occur. 
ring to him that he can be neither, he proceeds to abuse both 
innocent ideals. ‘His heart,’ says Mr. Edwards, ‘is true as 
it is tuneful, ever showing in all his productions that he is richly 
endowed with the love of the beautiful and the good.’ Inex. 
pressibly refreshed by the information, you have another try, 
and you fish out an M.A., who, as becomes a scholar, is ‘a 
writer of that delightful old school which owes its foundation 
to Villon in the fifteenth century (!) and its revival in recent 
years to the cultivated and elegant work of Mr. Andrew Lang 
and Mr. Austin Dobson ’—in other words, a maker of the harm- 
less and unnecessary ballade. Another cast of the harpoon, 
and you are friends for life with Mr. Colin Spalding of Rattray, 
Perthshire, who sings of the Clyde : 
‘Oh! noble Clyde, our country's pride, 
What scenes Old Time and thee could tell ! 
Ere steam had proved her wondrous power, 
Or Comet launched by Henry Bell.’ 
A point to note is that the range of theme is wide human ex- 
perience. Here be odes on the battle of Bannockburn that 
make you regret the victory ; odes on the Covenanters that 
make their persecution seem but merry mockery. A lady com- 
memorates the final sufferings of a worthy known as ‘ Bass 
John,’ from the place of his confinement : 
‘Until Dalziel, that coward, uttered 
Those words so dark and grim ! 
‘‘ Bring the old boot ; this,” he muttered, 
‘* Is not enough for him,”’’ 
The ‘old boot,’ it seems, was ‘a more ancient and excruciating 
form of torture.’ It hadn’t the least effect on Bass John, how- 
ever, so his persecutors gave him up : 
‘Enough, that by a soldier borne 
They send him back to jail, 
All lacerated, sore and torn, 
Accepting not of bail.’ 
Now, if they could only have laid hands on a volume of Modern 
Scottish Poets and read him elegant extracts from it, it is pretty 
certain that he would have ‘trembled and turned and been 
changed,’ in short, surrendered at discretion. Most of the 
natural phenomena are be-rhymed, many of the ‘poems’ are 
on didactic subjects, great multitudes are amatory, but (at last 
here is something to praise!) they are all strictly moral. You 
never have anything like Rodin Shure in Hairst introduced. 
Some are in Scots and some in English, and which is worse 
you cannot, cannot tell. From the biographical notices it is 
gathered that some of the bards are old and some young, some 
have leisure and some have none, some are rich and some are 
poor, some are merchant, some are boor——but the bad rhymes 
are as catching as the influenza of Muscovy. Apparently the 
bards have at least this in common: they all write with equal 
industry and badness. Also the notices give a wealth of detail 
about their relatives ; in fact, there is a ‘ superfluity of naughti- 
ness’ about the work that is incredible. Prefaced is a list of 
poets who have recently died. You are sorry for them as men, 
but you mourn ‘with one auspicious and one dropping eye, 
in equal scale weighing delight and dole’; for as poets the 
pity is not that some are dead but that any are living. 

The second volume merits briefer and more favourable 
regard. The singers it commemorates are dead ; and, whatever 
their crimes, at least they cannot add to the number. Then 
they all hail from Paisley, and the inhabitants of that city 
have a sort of prescriptive right by what is called south of the 
Tweed ‘the custom of the manor’ to be-rhyme you any and 
everything. ‘For ’tis their nature to,’ as Dr. Watts would 
observe. And then it cannot be said that ‘not one sprig of 
laurel grac’d those ribalds, for there are notices of Christopher 
North and William Motherwell and poor Tannahill. More- 
over, the editor, Mr. Robert Brown, is a learned and laborious 
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antiquary, who has written the history of Paisley from the 
‘Roman period down to 1884.’ But let him have a care, for he 
has in this volume filed one hundred and seven poets on his 
hede-roll; and he promises us at least another volume as big as 
this one; and life is short; and we may have too much of a good 
thing. Yea, even of Paisley and of them in it ‘that handle 
the harp and the organ.’ 


STANLEY AFRICANUS. 


Stanley's Emin Pasha Expedition. By A. J. WAUTERS. Lon- 
don: Nimmo. 

Stanley and His Herotc Relief of Emin Pasha. By E. P. 
Scort, Author of Lectures on Africa. London: Dean. 
Stanley literature will soon be falling about us like a tropical 
shower. Already there has been a patter of pamphlets, and 
shortly the windows of heaven will be opened, and the fountains 
of the great deep unsealed, and we shall be deluged with 
particulars concerning the latest and one of the most remark- 
able of African adventures. M. Wauters’s book may be re- 
carded as the prelude of the heavier downpour. He does not 
pretend to give any information not already before the public ; 
he skilfully compiles a connected and intelligent narrative of 
the Emin Pasha Expedition, and of the events that led up 
to it and the circumstances which were thought to render it 
necessary. He provides, in other words, a reasonably full and 
authentic version of one of the romances of modern history, 
itself an episode in a larger tragedy : the story of the Equa- 

torial Province. 

One must not, indeed one cannot, forget that the point of 
view is that of Belgium, the Congo Free State, and the editor 
of the Mouvement Géographique. We must not look for impar- 
tial presentation of the ‘contentious’ points that crop up in the 
track of the expedition. For instance, upon the question of the 
wisdom and the reason of the choice of the route by the Congo 
in preference to one of the roads starting from the East Coast 
M. Wauters was long ago committed. In fact, he puts him- 
self forward as having been the first to moot and to urge 
the approach from the Congo State at a time when all the 
world, including Mr. Stanley, was talking about a start from 
Zanzibar, and quotes himself as maintaining that by the Congo 
‘it would be possible to arrive at the quarters of Emin Bey 27 
five months. Mr. Stanley ultimately appears to have adopted 
these sanguine calculations, for he also, it will be remembered, 
was of opinion that, starting from England in January 1887, 
he might be with Emin in June. Of course nobody can tell 
how long it would have taken for a caravan to march to Wade- 
lai from Mombasa or Zanzibar, or what would have happened 
to it by the way; and the points at issue are therefore not 
capable of practical determination. But M. Wauters must 
admit that he was singularly far out in his estimate of obstacles 
and time. In the middle of June—the ‘ five months’ having 
expired—the leader was only beginning to assemble and or- 
ganise his forces at the mouth of the Aruwimi, and was still 
‘within call’ as it were of Europe; and yet ‘so far everything 
had gone prosperously and answered the expectation of the 
chief of the expedition.’ It was ten months later before he 
was able to meet Emin—though sull a long distance from the 
Vasha’s quarters—and another year elapsed before he could 
offer convoy to the coast. During all this period Stanley per- 
formed more than the labours of Hercules. Nothing in ancient 
or modern path-finding surpasses the pluck and energy and 
determination displayed during the long period when he was 
hid from the knowledge of civilisation in the depths dolorous 
of the Congo Forest. M. Wauters sums up the marvellous 
record of marches from the time Stanley left Yambuya in June 
1887 until his return for the third time to the Albert Lake in 
January 1889: ‘ The first journey from Yambuya to the lake, 
171 days ; the second journey from the lake to ort Bodo, 22 
days ; the third journey from the fort to the lake, 20 days ; the 
fourth journey from the lake to Banalya, 82 days ; and then the 
fifth journey from Banalya back to the lake, 107 days ; making 
a total of 4o2 days. ‘Thus it is seen how for more than thir- 
teen months out of a year and a half Stanley was continually 
on the move through virgin forests that had neither road nor 
track, through tangled brushwood and over rushing torrents ; 
carrying in his train many thousands of pounds’ weight of 
goods, provisions, and ammunition ; harassed over and over 
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again by warlike and suspicious savages ; uncertain as to the 
means of providing food for his hundreds of followers; ex- 
posed to an unhealthy atmosphere, and personally suffering 
the pangs of hunger and privation. But this recital of diffi- 
culties and dangers overcome does not convince you that it 
was wise to march into the thick of them. There were dis- 
asters and delays on the homeward march to the East Coast ; 
but the Congo was the ‘seamy side’ of the expedition ; and 
we are left to infer that but for M. Wauters’s advice there 
might have been no such seaminess because there would have 
been no such side. 

On other points of dispute the chronicler also has to speak 
as a partisan. Besides defending the employment of Tippoo 
Tib, he goes quite as far as is discreet in apologising for that 
ambiguous African. The ‘little affair’ of Stanley Falls was 
to be attributed ‘not so much to any hostility on the part of 
the Arabs as to the incapability of the controller of the station, 
Mr. Deane, an Englishman.’ Mr. Deane was a Scotsman, and 
everything known about him proves that he was the reverse of 
‘incapable’; but these are details. Tippoo was absent at the 
time of massacre, although it is true that he got the plunder 
and ultimately the official command of the station. Mr. 
Wauters points to the rascal’s ‘high repute for fidelity,’ and 
his ‘ exceptional position.’ ‘It is an experiment. Unlooked-for 
results may follow. The future alone can determine whether 
the policy is right or wrong.’ But the past and the present 
with their unlooked-for results seem to have gone a good 
way towards determination. One of Stanley’s letters clearly 
proves the reason why the experiment was tried of invoking the 
aid of this notorious slave-raider as an agent of civilisation. 
Stanley was informed by Dr. Junker that Emin had in his 
possession seventy tons of ivory, the quantity which in Mr. 
Agitator Burns’s excited imagination afterwards grew to 
16,000 tons—or was it 160,000? He estimated that this was 
worth £60,000, and sufficient to make the expedition a financial 
success. ‘ Why,’ he wrote, ‘not bring the ivory to the Congo? 
It would require nothing more than an adequate supply of 
porters ; and this consideration has determined me to negotiate 
with Tippoo Tib, who has contracted to provide me with six 
hundred men at the rate of £6 each for a journey from the 
Falls Station to Lake Albert and back.’ All this part of the 
plan completely broke down; and Mr. Stanley's action for 
£10,000 against Tippoo Tib for breach of contract indicates 
what he thinks of that worthy’s ‘repute for fidelity.’ Closely 
connected with this question is the judgment to be formed 
of the character and conduct of Major Barttelot and the other 
officers of the rear-guard. M. Wauters adopts what may 
be described as the Congo Free State view: that the Major 
brought misfortune upon the party and death upon himself by 
want of foresight and, patience, and tact and forbearance in 
dealing with the natives. In following the advance guard to 
Kavallis, in telling the story of the collapse of Emin’s autho- 
rity and of the adventures and discoveries met with on the way 
to Bagamoyo, our author faithfully follows, by quotation or para- 
phrase, Stanley's narrative. 

Mr. Scott's volume—Stanley and His Heroic Relief—is an 
engagingly simple piece of book-making. After some chapters, 
containing not a little irrelevant matter, on Mr. Stanley’s career 
and African discovery generally, he comes to the ‘letters,’ and 
is saved all further care and labour. He simply ‘dumps them 
down’ before the reader twenty pages at a time, with three or 
four lines of introduction. And it is doubtful if he could have 
done better by taking more pains. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Professor Schaltensack’s French Etymological Dictionary 
Partt., A— D) (Heidelberg: Winter) does not appear to aim at 
completeness. Common French words such as ‘alarme, 
‘achever, ‘aider, ‘avantage, ‘aveugle,’ ‘beurre,’ ‘bleu,’ 
‘baeuf, ‘cage,’ ‘ cloitre,’ ‘ cuire,’ ‘ cuivre,’ ‘cote,’ etc. etc., are not 
to be found init. On the other hand, the author has loaded 
his paragraphs with a great deal of matter which should have 
found a place, if anywhere, in aa etymological dictionary of 
the German language. He is too prone to accept derivations 
from the German, where a scholar would either have come 
to another conclusion or at least have refrained from dog- 
matising. More perhaps than anybody does your etymologist 
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stand in need of caution and a wholese ie scepticism. It is 
not through these qualities that the present work will recom- 
mend itself. 

Insomnia and Its Therapeutics. By A. W. Macfarlane, 
M.D. (London: Lewis.) The Galilean fishermen were not tar 
wrong when, hearing that Lazarus slept, they said, ‘ He shall 
do well’; and in this hurried and worried, this introspective 
and fad-ridden nineteenth century, when we don’t sleep 
we do uncommonly ill. Insomnia as a symptom seems 
to be steadily on the increase, chemistry and pharmacy go 
hand in hand in providing remedies for sleeplessness, and the 
result is madness and misery. Our happy ancestors after a day 
of field sports and a heavy dinner clept off the alcohol which 
has left us gout but did them little harm. To-day their thin- 
blooded descendants wind up a day spent in writing—or, still 
worse, reading—magazine articles by a dose of bromide o1 
chloral or morphia. From that fatal path there is poor chance 
of a return to light and day; for the dose must be increased, and 
the reaction next morning is gradually more and more marked. 
‘Bromide spells softening of the brain,’ was once said by a 
high authority ; and morphia, chloral, and worst of all cocaine, 
have given names to ‘habits’ which bind in a hopeless, endless 
chain, Dr. Macfarlane endeavours first to settle the physio- 
logy of sleep ; treats of insomnia in its relation to various 
diseases and to various causes, such as overwork, bad habits 
of eating and drinking; and tries to suggest modes of cure. 
Proper conditions for healthy sleep may be absent yet attain- 
able: airy yet warm rooms, well-arranged meals, diminished 
mental work. Tea, coffee, and tobacco make some men sleep- 
less, and may have to be ruthlessly forbidden. The gouty 
and sleepless men must have their table very freely depleted. 
The chief moral of the book is: sleeplessness is a symptom 
in a great many diseases, in which case the disease and the 
sleeplessness will be cured together; but sleeplessness that 
you can’t explain by disease nor cure by attaining the conditions 
of sleep is a most serious condition, and one which you are not 
to give drugs to cure. 

We have also received Dol/y’s Story-Book (London : Warne), 
an excellent publication for little ones ; the new part of the 
‘Pictorial Dickens,’ issued by Messrs. Chapman and Hall 
(Limited), London, containing a further instalment of David 
Copperfield ; and of Costumes of the Modern Stage (London: 
Nimmo); 7Art, The Portfolio, The Magazine of Art, the 
Revue Universelle, The Contemporary Review, The Fortni:htly 
Review, The New Review, Lippincott’s, The Leisure Hour, 
The Sunday at Home, The Highland Magazine, The Monthly 
Packet, The Antiquary, The Bookworm, The Field Club, Bible 
Difficulties, The Girls Own Paper, The Boys Own Paper, 
Springtide, and other magazines. 
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DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. } — 
The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 


the ISSUE of DesentureEs, DepentureE Srock. or SHARES OF PusLic | 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 
To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, a i gag 
CHIENE & TAIT, Secretaries. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


Le LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 

















7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH 
Hay, Oats, Beans, Bran, STRAW and Moss LitTer for the Stable. LinsEED 
and other Cakes, and Meats, Turnips, CarkOTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
Canary and Hemp Seep, Potators, MANURES, SEEDS. NiTRATE OF SODA, etc. 


STORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 
NTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, Seedsinen 














| Seedsmen 
. TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. by by 
ROBERT COWIE, aes Special 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, Royal Royal 
EDINBURGH. Warrants Warrants 
- R. URW i} © To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWE in BAZAAR, 
PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Large Arrivals of Continental Flowers daily. Superior Wreaths, Crosses, and 
Bouquets to order. Prompt Dispatch. Personal Attention. 
shennan Address—‘ URE, FLORIST, EDINBURGH.’ 


AN DAUS, V ICTORIAS, AND BROUGIIAMS, with Good o 
HORSES (Si ngle or Pair) to Hire byt the Week, Month, or Year. 


_ DAVID DICKSON x SON, | HAYMARKET, EDINBURGH. 


DUFF & GALL, ———————— @P- 


BOOTMAKERS, 
24 WEST MAITLAND ST., i eo EDINBURGH. WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


From JAMES ALLAN & SONS, Princes STREET. (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
Large Assortment of Ready-made Goods in Stock. _—. —_ 
CAREFUL ATTENTION TO ALL REPAIRS. | 


THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoacH BUILDERS. 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 


Lllustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 
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SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. 


Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- | 

mercial, and General Education of the highest order on | 

moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civii Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 


the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL | 


gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4o ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 





and heated. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by Io ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are 1o ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 7o ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft.; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 


The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 
For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








ey 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


Cea erreriva 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 








Mpowet’s Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. ETC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 








N ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 


MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 


S C O T Ee H SHORTBR EAD. provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 

ition, and A atus of Best lit d Moderate Price. 

PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. nition, and Appar ° Quality an erate Price 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 


‘THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


eS a E> GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
=a 5 a LANCS. 

rt i ad . Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
_ Lady Manager—Miss KNOwLES. 











ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 

33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 


EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED 1812. Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG “Cc O MPAN ace 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 





Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
; Turkish, Russian, and 
sa other Baths. Ballroom, 
pe Billiard and Smoke Room. 
ot Ornamental Grounds. 
fees, Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 


-—— in a om 











INVALUABLE FOR KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 
OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 
IMPROVING, AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 
STRENGTHENING, . ° THAN ANY OTHER STOOK. 
AND FLAVOURING FORTY POUNDS OF PRIME 
SOUPS, SAUCES, LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN 
SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 
GRAVIES, ONE POUND OF THIS 
AND MADE DISHES. ae 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 
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